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Letters 


SECRET  ADMIRER 

I've  been  receiving  Virginia  Wildlife  since 
January  1980.  It  is  all  a  mystery  as  I  haven't 
the  slightest  idea  who  presented  me  with  the 
subscription.  At  any  rate,  I  am  thoroughly 
enjoying  every  issue  and  would  like  to  say 
"Many  Thanks"  to  whomever  you  are. 

We  grew  up  in  the  country  (Starkey)  just 
south  of  Roanoke  and  were  surrounded  by 
wildflowers  and  an  abundance  of  wildlife, 
but  took  it  all  for  granted.  Your  colorful  and 
informative  magazine  really  brings  back 
memories  of  a  great  heritage.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Esfelle  M.  Lane 
Lorton 

MISSING  LINK 

As  a  regular  subscriber  to  Virginia  Wild- 
life. I  eagerly  await  each  new  issue.  This 
month's  issue  had  an  extra  treat:  not  only  the 
great  articles  and  photography,  but  taste- 
tempting  recipes,  as  well  ("Berries,  Berries, 
Berries,"  July  1980).  The  wild  berry  pan- 
cakes caught  my  eye;  I  very  carefully  mixed 
all  the  ingredients  listed  only  to  end  up  with 
a  bowl  of  berries  and  milk!  I  think  one  of  the 
main  ingredients  is  missing:  namely,  flour. 
How  about  another  try  in  August  with  the 
complete  recipe.  I  sure  would  like  some  wild 
berry  pancakes  for  breakfast! 

Karil  B.  King 
Richmond 

Oops.'  You  are  right:  Helene  Slaughter's 
recipe  should  have  included  two  cups  of 
flour.  We  hope  that  there  aren't  too  many  of 
you  who  were  similarly  disappointed  at 
breakfast.  Try  the  revised  recipe  tomorrow 
morning!  It's  printed  beJow  for  those  of  you 
who  missed  it  in  Jury—  Assistant  Editor 

1  cup  milk  1  t.  baking  powder 

1  egg  fbeoten)  V2  t.  salt 

1  T.  sugar  2  T.  cooking  oil 

2  cups  flour  V2  to  %  cup  wild  berries 

Mix  all  ingredients  except  berries  in  a  blender 
or  with  electric  mixer.  Add  berries  to  mixture  and 
cook  as  you  would  regular  pancakes. 

ART  APPRECIATION 

Please  furnish  a  one-year  subscription  of 
your  beautiful  magazine  to  my  mother. 

I've  enjoyed  reading  a  hand-me-down 
copy  from  a  co-worker,  and  wonder  if  your 
artist,  Lucile  Walton,  used  to  teach  at  George 
Washington  High  School  in  Danville.  The 
art  is  fantastic  —  all  of  it  —  and  Miss  Walton 
was  a  terrific  teacher  and  artist. 

Frances  Christian  son 
Danville 

We  agree:  we're  very  fortunate  to  have 
Miss  Walton's  lovely  illustations  in  Virginia 
Wildlife.  Yes,  she  did  teach  at  George  Wash- 
ington —  for  44  years!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  began  as  a  science  teacher  and  then  went 
on  to  teach  art,  so  she  is  well-qualified  to 
illustrate  In  Nature's  Garden;  of  course,  her 
work  speaks  for  itself.  Miss  Walton  still 
lives  in  Danville.—  Assistant  Editor. 


Editorial 


NEW  SPORTFISHING  FEDERATION  FORMED 

The  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  Association 
(AFTMA)  has  announced  that  their  top  priority  in  1980  will  be  the 
successful  formation  of  a  national  consumer  lobby,  the  American 
Sportfishing  Federation,  to  "win  the  battle  for  the  fishery." 

According  to  Paul  A.  Mulready,  AFTMA's  president,  the  trade 
group  will  act  as  a  catalyst  to  organize  the  sportfishing  community 
into  a  cohesive  force  to  fight  the  greatest  single  threat  to  the  future  of 
recreational  fishing  in  the  U.S.  —  the  declining  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fishery  itself. 

The  American  Sportfishing  Federation  will  be  funded  by  the  sale 
of  a  rebate  coupon  booklet  that  offers  fishermen  up  to  $1,000  in  cash 
rebates  on  brand  name  fishing  equipment.  The  rebate  coupon 
booklets  are  being  sold  for  $10  each.  The  details  are  on  this  month's 
back  cover. 

"From  the  saltwaters  of  our  coastlines,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  from 
the  high  country  streams  of  the  Northwest  to  the  farm  ponds  of 
Ohio,  there  is  scarcely  a  fishery  in  the  country  that  is  not  facing 
some  form  of  environmental  degradation.  Coupled  with  the  declin- 
ing value  of  dollars  available  for  fisheries  management,  the  future  of 
our  fisheries  is  extremely  dim  unless  strong  action  is  taken  now," 
emphasized  Mulready. 

"Our  challenge,"  he  stressed,  "is  to  break  a  destructive  cycle." 

"The  worsening  state  of  the  fishery  has  resulted  in  [fewer]  people 
fishing,  evidenced  by  a  decline  of  fishing  license  sales  in  1977  and 
1978.  Fewer  people  fishing  causes  less  money  to  be  available  for 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  fishery.  This  critical  decay  of  a 
precious  national  resource  can  only  be  stopped  through  a  unified 
public  information  and  political  action  force,  made  up  of  millions  of 
sportfishermen,"  said  Mulready. 

The  AFTMA  President  concluded,  "The  fishery  must  have  the 
outright  support  of  every  concerned  angler  in  this  country  and  we 
invite  all  to  join  in  the  effort.  We  want  to  be  very  clear  however,  that 
our  primary  organizational  thrust  will  be  through  existing  sport- 
fishing groups.  It  is  not  the  mission  of  the  American  Sportfishing 
Federation  to  duplicate  efforts  or  usurp  the  influence  of  any  func- 
tioning group.  Rather  we  intend,  through  the  Federation,  to  assem- 
ble the  collective  power  of  all  groups  at  the  local,  state,  regional  and 
national  levels  in  order  to  win  the  battle  for  the  fishery." 

For  years,  many  have  looked  longingly  at  the  potential  good  that 
could  be  achieved  for  the  fishery  by  organizing  this  nation's  millions 
of  anglers  into  a  unified  political  and  public  information  force. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  organizational  problems  anticipated  is  the 
determination  of  just  who  will  make  up  the  state  and  national 
Federations.  Preliminary  plans  call  for  membership  on  the  state 
Federation  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  state  sportfishing  organi- 
zations represented. 

The  potentially  huge  membership  and  funding  base  for  this 
organization  would  allow  it  to  provide  public  relations,  lobbying, 
legislative  monitoring,  computerized  political  action  campaigns, 
and  other  services  needed  on  any  governmental  level  to  defend  and 
enhance  the  fisheries.  —  HLG. 


The 

Eastern 

Mourning 

Dove 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


pholo  by  Bill  Ivy 


On  a  trip  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Oregon  one  summer,  my  bird- 
watching  son,  Leif,  listed  the  birds  we 
observed  across  the  continent.  As  we 
traveled,  many  familiar  birds  disap- 
peared and  ones  we  had  only  read 
about  took  their  places  along  the  road- 
side. A  few  were  with  us  all  the  way. 
We  saw  the  bald  eagle  only  twice,  but 
in  every  state  —  and  almost  always  in 
loving  pairs  on  fences  and  telephone 
wires  —  were  the  mourning  doves. 
After  that  trip,  Leif  agreed  with  Ben 
Franklin  that  we  should  re-evaluate 


the  specie  that  had  the  distinction  of  being  our  national  bird. 
Mr.  Franklin  would  have  nominated  the  turkey;  Leif,  the 
mourning  dove. 

A  male  and  female  are  quite  alike  in  size  and  coloration. 
Each  is  about  11  inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a  blue  jay  but 
more  slender,  an  all-over  gray-brown,  tapering  to  the  pointed, 
white-edged  tail,  the  white  seen  only  in  flight.  Here  and  there 
on  the  neck,  especially  in  mating  season,  are  signs  of  irides- 
cence, and  there  is  a  small,  black  crescent  —  a  sort  of  beauty 
spot  —  behind  each  eye. 

A  mated  pair  seem  much  attached  to  each  other;  they  feed 
together,  fly  together,  and  when  separated,  call  a  soft  "00, 
Oh..Oh..Oh"  to  each  other.  When  together  or  with  the  young, 
softer,  shorter  notes  are  used. 

Mourning  doves  belong  to  the  large  order  of  doves  and 
pigeons  (the  two  names  are  used  interchangeably)  called 
Columbiformes  and  are  worldwide  in  distribution.  The  dif- 
ferences in  their  sizes  are  great,  from  the  five  and  one-half  inch 
ground  dove  of  the  southwest  to  the  30-inch  crown  pigeon  of 
New  Guinea.  Two  famous  extinct  species  also  belong  here: 
our  lamented  passenger  pigeons  whose  migratory  flights  dar- 
kened our  skies,  and  the  dodo,  a  flightless,  turkey-sized  bird  of 
Mauritius  Island.  Mourning  doves  can  be  found  over  most  of 
North  America:  through  the  southern  half  of  Canada,  down 
and  across  the  States,  through  the  West  Indies  and  over 
Mexico  and  Central  America  to  Panama. 

Most  of  the  year,  the  birds  are  in  closely-knit  pairs  and  in 
flocks.  But  while  there  is  great  pair-loyalty,  flock- 
loyalty  is  rare.  Startle  most  flock  birds  —  like  sandpipers  — 
and  they  whirl  away  in  a  company,  performing  their 
manuevers  in  an  almost  military  precision.  Scatter  the 
members  of  a  flock  of  bob  whites  in  late  fall  and  winter,  and 
they  will  call  and  echo  their  fellows'  calls  until  the  covey  is 
once  more  united.  Not  so  with  mourning  doves.  Approach  a 
flock  of  them  and  they  take  off  in  twos  and  disappear  in  many 
directions  to  become  a  part  of  the  next  group  of  doves  they 
encounter. 

Doves  and  pigeons  have  peculiarities  that  make  it  easy  for 
anyone  to  categorize  them.  All  of  them  utter  gentle  cooing 
notes  that  writers  invariably  describe  as  melancholy.  They 
are  the  only  birds  that  immerse  the  bill  in  water  and  drink, 
horse-like,  until  they  have  had  their  fill.  Other  birds  must 
raise  the  head  repeatedly,  allowing  gravity  to  aid  them  in 
swallowing. 

A  dove  walks  with  determination,  the  head  nodding  with 
every  step.  It  flies  purposefully;  there  is  no  soaring,  gliding,  no 
just-for-fun  flying,  setting  it  apart  from  the  swallow  and  the 
swift.  When  it  is  going  somewhere;  it  springs  into  the  air, 
quickly  gains  momentum,  and  makes  a  bee-line  for  its  desti- 
nation. The  whistling  of  its  wings  is  as  telling  as  its  somber 
cooing. 

Another  distinction  is  the  curious  manner  in  which  doves 
feed  their  young.  At  about  the  same  time  the  eggs  are  to 
hatch,  both  parents  manufacture  a  rich  food,  "pigeon  milk," 
which  they  regurgitate  for  their  nestlings.  The  young  bird 
lifts  its  beak  to  tap  the  parent's  larger  one  which  opens  and 
closes  over  the  smaller  one,  and  the  liquid  nourishment  pours 
down  its  throat.  After  the  first  week,  grass  seeds  are  added  to 
the  diet.  This  method  of  feeding  seems  most  effective,  for 
after  a  few  days  young  doves  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
young  of  most  other  birds. 

Nests  of  mourning  doves  have  been  found  in  a  wide  var- 
iety of  trees  and  shrubs,  some  against  the  trunk,  and 
others  out  near  the  end  of  a  limb.  They  have  been  observed 
high  above  the  ground  as  well  as  close  to  or  actually  on  it.  I 
have  found  a  nest  on  a  stump,  in  a  former  robin  nest,  on  a 
cross  support  of  a  windmill.  They  are  almost  always  flimsy  in 
construction,  almost  beyond  belief.  The  old  birds  make  no 
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attempt  at  sanitation  —  no  catbird  carrying  away  of  drop- 
pings —  and  it's  probably  not  important,  for  the  waste  will 
probably  fall  through  the  carelessly-made  nest.  Possibly  a 
dozen  or  so  sticks  are  carried  in  by  the  male  and  given  to  his 
mate  who  arranges  them  about  herself.  Then  he  brings  in 
smaller  twigs  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  He  studies  each  twig  and 
discards  many  before  bringing  one  into  the  developing  struc- 
ture. A  good  many  mornings  are  thus  utilized  to  develop  this 
complete  disgrace  of  birdnest  architecture. 

The  two  white,  unspotted  eggs,  rounded  at  both  ends,  rest 
precariously  on  the  sticks.  In  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  wind- 
storm, they  may  slip  through  and  fall  in  spite  of  the  ever- 
present  parent  on  the  nest. 

Both  parents  incubate  the  eggs  during  the  two  weeks  that 
are  required.  The  male  is  on  duty  on  the  nest  during  night 
hours  and  is  on  guard  during  the  day.  Both  birds  sit  motion- 
less, low  in  the  nest  when  an  intruder  comes  near,  evidently 
trusting  their  protective  coloration  to  escape  notice.  On  two 
occasions,  I  have  touched  a  nesting  bird  that  did  not  take 
flight.  Usually,  when  the  predator  comes  too  close,  the  dove 
will  "fall"  from  the  nest  and  do  a  good  imitation  of  how  a 
crippled  bird  would  act.  Usually  it  succeeds  in  luring  the 
interloper  from  the  nest. 

When  young  mourning  doves  break  from  their  shells,  and 
for  several  days  thereafter,  they  are  not  exactly  esthetically 
pleasing.  They  are  decidedly  homely.  Precocial  birdlings,  like 
pheasants  and  bob  whites,  are  bright-eyed,  winsome,  fluffy 
balls  that  almost  at  once  are  running  about,  calling  their 
parents  to  take  them  on  a  food-finding  field  trip.  Doves  are 
altricial:  the  young  are  most  helpless  for  several  days  and 
need  constant  parental  care.  Then  it's  hard  to  believe  these 
"only-a-mother-could-love"  bits  of  grotesquerie  can  one  day 
be  the  well-turned-out,  sartorially  perfect  birds  their  parents 
are. 

By  the  time  two  weeks  have  passed,  the  young  birds,  aided 
by  instinct  and  parents,  can  feed  themselves,  find  their 
own  food,  fly,  and  are  almost  at  once  independent  of  the  old 
birds  who  are  about  to  begin  a  second  brood  for  the  season. 
Even  a  third  nesting  is  often  successfully  brought  off,  for 
mourning  doves  are  much  less  bound  by  migratory  dates  than 
other  birds  are.  If  conditions  are  right  —  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
protective  shrubbery  and  a  grain-stocked  birdfeeder  —  they 
may  not  bother  to  migrate  at  all.  But  generally,  they  drift 
southward  in  fall  or  winter  as  their  food  sources  become 
depleted  or  buried  by  snow. 

The  food  of  adult  doves  is  chiefly  the  seed  of  wild  and 
cultivated  grasses.  In  late  summer  and  fall  they  glean  the 
harvested  fields  of  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  corn, 
and  soybeans.  One  authority  found  in  the  stomach  of  one 
dove  6,400  seeds  of  foxtail  grass.  The  birds  are  always  in 
search  of  grit  to  aid  their  digestion.  One  morning,  from  a  hotel 
room  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  watched  small  groups  of  six  to  10 
mourning  doves  alight  on  a  flat  roof  below  my  window  and 
eagerly  seek  sandy  particles  from  the  roofing  material.  They 
almost  exhausted  a  mother  killdeer  that  was  using  the  roof  for 
a  nursery.  Her  three  fluffy  chicks  were  exploring  everywhere. 
Evidently  she  regarded  the  mourning  doves  as  predators,  and 
each  time  a  group  flew  in,  she  rushed  towards  them  to  drive 
them  away.  The  intruders  never  held  their  ground,  but  flew 
off  at  her  angry  approach. 

Doves  are  salt  lovers  and  often  are  found  near  licks  and  the 
blocks  of  salt  that  farmers  place  in  their  pastures.  The  rock 
dove  or  domestic  pigeon  —  a  too-common  bird  brought  by  our 
ancestors  from  Europe  —  may  be  so  fond  of  peanuts  and 
popcorn  because  of  the  salt  that  goes  into  their  preparation. 

In  the  north,  mourning  doves  are  protected  in  the  majority 
of  states;  they  are  listed  with  songbirds.  In  the  south,  they  are 
game  birds  and  face  an  open  season.  In  such  a  situation, 
instinct  can't  guide  them;  they  could  be  very  mixed-up  birds. 
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Float  Fishing: 

A  Comedy  of  Errors 
on  the  James  River 


by  William  R.  Martin 


Fifteen  years  ago,  I  began  a  love  affair  with  float  fishing  on 
the  James  River  around  Scottsville,  Virginia.  I  had  just 
graduated  from  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  Alexandria 
and  had  become  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  lower 
Albemarle  County.  My  neighbors,  parishoners,  and  friends 
all  touted  float  fishing  as  the  greatest  recreation  in  the  area. 

One  retired  neighbor  motored  up  the  river  from  Scottsville 
and  then  floated  down  every  day  of  the  spring,  summer,  and 
fall.  It  was  reported  that  he  cast  every  second  he  was  on  the 
river,  even  while  eating  a  sandwich  and  answering  nature's 
call.  He  was  a  real  fisherman's  fisherman! 

After  several  years  of  floating  from  Howardsville  or  Hat- 
ton  to  Scottsville,  I  considered  myself  a  master  of  the  currents, 
a  king  of  the  river,  a  knowledgeable  man  about  which  turn  to 
take  on  the  river. 

Armed  with  this  self-assurance  and  a  borrowed  boat,  I 
invited  my  friend  of  many  years,  Jim  Bullock,  to  go  with  me 
for  a  dawn-to-dusk  float  from  Howardsville  to  Scottsville. 

Jim  had  hunted  and  fished  over  most  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere. He  had  caught  salmon  in  Canada  and  game  fish  in 
Florida.  I  considered  this  my  chance  to  show  him  my  new 
skills  and  the  value  of  home-grown  sport  fishing. 

(Lest  the  reader  think  I  am  going  to  tell  him  how  to  do 
things,  I  am  not.  I  am  going  to  relate  the  most  disastrous,  yet 
humorous  —  ten  years  later  —  story  of  how  not  to  float  fish 
the  James.) 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  venture,  we  borrowed  a  friend's 
Edsel  station  wagon  for  our  second  vehicle  (one  to  take  the 
boat  upstream  and  one  to  park  at  our  destination).  The  Edsel 
was  an  omen  of  things  to  come. 

We  set  out  on  the  river  at  daybreak,  as  all  knowledgeable 
fishermen  do.  The  water  was  misty  and  smooth  at  the  How- 
ardsville landing.  We  pushed  out  to  the  middle  of  the  river  and 
fixed  our  tackle  for  a  great  day  of  smallmouth  bass  and 
bluegill  fishing. 

We  weren't  disappointed  in  the  early  morning  hours.  We 
caught  many  small  bass,  a  few  weighing  a  pound  or  more.  We 
even  landed  a  couple  of  larger  bass.  Our  strings  began  to  fill 
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with  bream.  We  were  ecstatic  with  our  progress  until  mid- 
morning.  Then,  as  all  James  River  fishermen  know,  the  sun 
comes  out  and  the  fish  go  to  sleep. 

However,  we  continued  to  hook  enough  bass  to  keep  us 
casting  every  second  of  the  day,  as  my  neighbor  did.  Once  a 
great  bass  took  the  lure  and  jumped  and  dove,  breaking  my 
line  and  swimming  away  as  the  new  owner  of  my  lure.  On  the 
second  strike,  I  was  able  to  bring  him,  or  his  cousin,  into  the 
boat  and  string  him  up.  I  threw  the  string  over  the  side  with 
our  other  prizes.  I  estimated  him  to  weigh  about  three  pounds, 
probably  my  largest  smallmouth  ever. 

As  the  day  wore  on  and  the  river  stretched  out,  we  encoun- 
tered low  water.  We  were  constantly  getting  out  and  pushing 
the  jonboat  over  the  sand  bars.  Of  course,  I  was  the  expe- 
rienced riverman,  so  I  had  worn  shorts  and  tennis  shoes. 
Thus,  I  was  the  one  elected  to  get  out  and  push. 

In  fact,  with  my  foresight  and  river  savvy,  I  was  the  one 
best  equipped  to  get  out  and  pull  the  boat  back  upstream  each 
time  we  hooked  a  tree  branch  and  had  to  retrieve.  I  think  I 
spent  more  time  in  the  water  than  my  lures  did.  My  friend, 
Jim,  wore  a  smile  most  of  the  day,  for  I  was  sweating  and 
jumping  and  pulling  while  he  sat  in  the  boat  and  unhooked 
the  lures  from  the  greedy  willow  branches. 

Several  hours  after  I  had  landed  the  three-pounder,  I  had 
occasion  to  bring  the  string 'into  the  boat.  You  guessed  it!  All 
those  scrapings  and  bumps  over  the  sandbars  had  neatly  torn 
the  giant  bass  from  the  string;  I  had  hooked  him  in  the  lip  so  he 
could  continue  to  breath  and  survive  the  trip.  I  wailed  that 
that  was  the  worst  luck  I  had  ever  had  on  the  river.  That 
record  was  to  be  broken  before  long. 

That  afternoon,  we  came  to  several  of  those  points  on  the 
James  where  choices  have  to  be  made:  we  began  to  go  around 
islands.  If  we  chose  right,  we  had  swift  passage  through  a 
channel.  If  we  chose  wrong  — and  we  did  —  we  came  up 
dead-end  in  a  creek-sized  mess  of  weeds  and  flotsam.  We 
sometimes  turned  around,  and  I  pulled  us  back  out;  and 
sometimes  we  had  to  portage  the  boat  over  the  mess  to  get  to 
flowing  water. 
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On  one  such  choice,  the  water  was  not  parted  by  an  island, 
but  by  two  sets  of  rapids  —  not  big  ones,  but  rapids  nonethe- 
less. I  thought  I  knew  the  alley  to  take.  We  went  to  the  right. 
The  aluminum  jonboat  jerked  and  swirled  into  the  rapids,  hit 
a  log,  banged  against  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
ended  up  perpendicular  to  the  current,  pinned  fast  between 
rocks  and  trees.  Jim  stopped  smiling  and  began  to  laugh. 

The  boat  was  tipped  over  on  its  side  and  water  was  rushing 
into  it,  making  it  a  conveyor  of  the  current.  The  water  also 
made  it  impossible  to  free  it  from  the  lodging.  After  several 
frantic  moments,  I  jumped  out  and  began  to  take  our  equip- 
ment from  the  boat  and  store  it  on  a  large  exposed  rock 
downstream  from  our  boat. 

With  this  lightening  of  the  boat,  and  Jim's  final  abandon- 
ment of  the  tub,  the  craft  turned  its  nose  downstream  and  was 
free.  But  when  the  current,  which  had  been  diverted  by  our 
boat,  resumed  its  natural  path,  the  rock  changed  from  a  haven 
to  a  hell.  The  fast  water  immediately  covered  the  rock  and 
washed  our  equipment  into  the  river. 

I  began  to  swim  after  the  tacklebox,  retrieved  it  and  put  it  in 
the  boat.  I  snatched  a  jacket  from  the  river  and  commented 
that  I  had  five  dollars  in  it  —  lucky  me  to  have  saved  it. 
Thereupon,  Jim  yelled,  "To  hell  with  your  jacket,  there  are  my 
pants  on  that  cushion  with  $100  in  them!" 

I  valiantly  swam  after  the  floating  cushion  and  his  neatly 
rolled  up  pants  and  brought  them  back.  The  toll:  one  rod  and 
reel,  one  jacket,  one  broken  rod,  several  lures  and  all  our  food 
and  water  gone. 

However,  when  one  is  on  the  James,  five  hours  from  his 
destination,  one  does  not  cry  and  pout  and  stop  fishing.  We 
gamely  put  our  tackle  back  together  and  began  again  the 
quest  for  bass.  (I  was  forced  to  use  a  rod  with  the  tip  broken 
off  —  I  liked  the  action  so  much  I  am  still  using  it  ten  years 
later.) 

Several  miles  later,  we  were  catching  little  but  mosquito 
bites.  I  was  casting  a  heavy  bait  toward  shore,  under  the 
willows,  hoping  to  get  one  good  strike  from  the  silent  bass  in 
the  shallows.  My  lure  stuck  on  a  high  branch,  as  it  had  been 
doing  all  day  long. 


Jim  threw  over  the  anchor,  and  I  began  to  jerk  and  pull  the 
lure  from  the  tree  fifty  feet  away.  With  one  last,  mighty, 
desperate  jerk,  my  lure  came  loose.  Seeing  it  fly  toward  us,  I 
yelled,  "Duck,  Jim!"  He  did. 

I  sat  galvanized  in  the  boat.  The  heavy  lure  sailed  toward 
my  now  bare  head  (since  I  had  lost  my  hat  earlier);  I  was 
unable  to  move.  I  did  not  lose  this  lure,  though.  It  was  easy  to 
find:  it  landed  in  the  top  of  my  head,  buried  itself  in  my  skull, 
and  Jim  almost  fell  out  of  the  boat  laughing. 

I  was  not  hurt;  I  was  mortified.  The  largest  thing  I  had 
caught  all  day  was  my  own  head.  Jim  stopped  chuckling  for  a 
moment,  long  enough  to  cut  the  shaft  off  the  hook,  leaving  the 
barb  in  my  head.  Undaunted,  we  fished  several  hours  longer, 
but  Jim  would  smile  and  then  snicker  each  time  he  looked  my 
way.  The  barb  caught  the  evening  sun  and  glistened  each  time 
I  turned  my  head. 

When  the  blessed  bridge  at  Scottsville  came  into  view 
around  the  last  bend,  we  knew  we  were  home. 

We  landed  the  boat,  hauled  it  up  on  the  bank,  and  went  for 
the  Edsel.  We  knew  we  had  enough  gas,  since  the  guage  read 
V4  full,  but  it  wouldn't  start.  We  tried  every  remedy  we  knew 
for  cars  that  won't  start.  But  this  wasn't  just  any  car:  this  was 
an  Edsel. 

Two  men  from  a  nearby  service  station  came  and  tried  their 
hands.  The  car  continued  to  act  like  the  proverbial  Edsel. 

When  all  options  had  been  exhausted  and  darkness  began 
to  fall,  one  of  the  mechanics  decided  to  put  more  gas  in  the 
tank.  Lo  and  behold,  the  car  spluttered,  coughed,  and  started. 

We  weakly  thanked  the  Samaritans,  loaded  the  boat  and 
made  the  twelve-mile  trip  upstream,  via  the  road,  to  get  the 
other  car. 

We  had  been  so  taken  with  our  own  troubles,  we  had  never 
imagined  how  our  wives  in  Charlottesville  were  taking  them: 
they  were  frantic.  We  were  four  hours  late.  But  when  they 
brought  us  supper,  mercifully  it  was  steak,  not  fish. 

Another  good  friend,  Dr.  Marks  of  Scottsville,  was  able  to 
stop  laughing  long  enough  to  cut  the  barb  from  my  skull,  none 
the  worse  for  wear. 


The 

Whitetop 

Bald 

by  Tony  Decker 

A  description  of  the  flora 

and  fauna  of  this  landmark 

atop  Virginia's  second 

highest  peak. 


Long  before  the  white  man  cleared  much  of  the  timber 
from  the  southern  Appalachians,  the  open  "balds"  existed, 
possibly  from  the  last  ice  age.  In  the  then-vast  forest,  each 
open  bald  stood  out  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  or  an  island  at 
sea.  Their  status  as  landmarks  was  inevitable. 

The  only  one  of  these  Appalachian  balds  in  Virginia  is  the 
northernmost  Whitetop  Bald,  on  the  state's  second  highest 
peak.  As  early  as  1752,  the  bald  was  used  as  a  reference 
point  in  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Daniel  Boone 
helped  negotiate  that  this  ".  .  .  boundary  between  Virginia 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  run  from  the  White  Top 
Mountain  in  latitude  36  degrees  and  30  minutes." 

Today  the  Bald  is  still  a  dominating  landmark,  easily  seen 
around  most  of  the  compass.  In  winter  it  is  white  with  snow 
against  the  dark  spruce  forest  above.  In  summer,  the  lighter 
green  and  yellow  vegetation  contrasts  with  the  surrounding 
woodlands.  Although  the  crest  of  Whitetop  is  at  5,520  feet, 
the  top  of  the  Bald  is  somewhat  lower,  at  5,420  feet  above 
sea  level. 

In  earlier  days,  the  Bald  was  used  as  grazing  land;  during 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  even  a  hotel  on  it.  It  was 
there  that  Dr.  William  Rives  of  Richmond  stayed  while  he 
did  the  first  ornithological  exploration  of  southwest  Virgin- 
ia's spruce  forest  in  1888.  Now  owned  by  the  United  States 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Mount  Rogers  National 
Recreation  Area,  the  Whitetop  Bald  is  open  to  motorists  on 
Virginia's  highest  motor  road,  and  to  hikers  on  the  Appal- 
achian Trail. 

Besides  magnificent  views  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carol- 
ina as  well  as  Virginia,  the  Bald  has  attractions  of  its  own. 
The  red  spruce  forest  that  rims  the  upper  portion  lends  a 
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northern  look  and  the  resinous  odor  associated  with  Christ- 
mas trees. 

A  unique  plant  on  the  Bald  is  PotentiJIa  thdentota.  the 
three-toothed  cinquefoil,  so-called  because  of  the  triple 
dentations  on  the  leaves  of  this  wildflower.  Its  three  green 
leaves  turn  a  deep  red  in  autumn,  when  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  wine-leaf  cinquefoil. 

There  are  several  spectacular  beds  of  scarlet  bee-balm  in 
full  bloom  in  July  which  attract  hummingbirds  as  well  as 
bees.  Elderberry  displays  its  flat  sprays  of  white  at  the  same 
time,  producing  ripe  purple  fruit  in  September.  Clusters  of 
stiff  gentian  bloom  along  the  road  in  larger  numbers  than 
are  usually  found  together,  their  blue  blossoms  barely  open 
around  a  five-pointed  top.  Also  in  September,  the  flat- 
topped  white  aster  and  the  purple-stemmed  aster  with  its 
violet-blue  flower  bloom  among  the  more  showy,  bright 
yellow,  daisy-like  blossoms  of  sneezeweed  and  the  golden 
sprays  of  blue-stemmed  goldenrod. 

Buzzard  Rocks,  near  the  western  edge  of  the  Bald,  is  a 
favorite  lookout  for  visitors  who  care  to  walk  half  a  mile. 
Its  inhabitants  often  perch  there  between  forays  over  the 
countryside.  The  golden  eagle  and  the  rough-legged  hawk 
have  been  recorded  in  winter.  Many  kinds  of  smaller  birds 
nest  on  or  use  the  open  area,  including  horned  larks  and 
vesper  sparrows. 

Those  who  like  ferns  will  find  several  kinds  to  admire. 
Lycopodium,  or  groundpine,  of  several  species  also  grows 
on  the  Bald,  along  with  plenty  of  moss  and  lichens. 

The  only  sizeable  ancient  natural  opening  in  the  Virginia 
mountains,  the  Whitetop  Bald  is  a  most  interesting  place  for 
nature  observers. 
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The  Miracle  of  the 

Monarch 

From  egg  to  pupa  to  butterfly,  this  Canadian 

photographer  chronicles  tne  magnificent 
and  miraculous  development  of  the  monarch. 

by  Bill  Ivy 
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1  Within  a  week  after  the  female  monarch  lays  her  eggs  —  one 
by  one  on  a  milkweed  plant,  gluing  them  to  the  leaves' 
undersides  with  a  sticky  substance  she  manufactures  —  a 
tiny  caterpillar  will  eat  its  way  out  of  each  egg. 

2  The  young  larva,  a  mere  eighth-inch  long,  does  not  resemble 
the  mature  caterpillar  in  any  way. 

Q  The  monarch  caterpillar  goes  through  four  molts  before  it 
reaches  its  full  length. 

£  Leaning  back,  the  larva  splits  the  skin  behind  its  head  and 
up  its  back.  As  the  skin  is  wriggled  up  into  a  crumpled  mass 
at  the  cremaster.  a  peculiar  soft  green  and  yellow  form  is 
uncovered. 

EJ  During  the  pupa  stage,  old  organs  break  down  and  tiny  cells 
in  the  blood  (phagocytes}  eat  all  unwanted  material,  leaving 
behind  what  the  insect  needs  for  its  transformation  into  an 
adult  butterfly. 

£  Within  two  weeks,  the  pupa  becomes  totally  transparent, 
and  the  imago  —  the  mature  butterfly  -  can  be  seen  inside. 

fj  Soft  and  weak,  the  newly  emerged  monarch  clings  to  its 
empty  pupa  case  as  its  small,  wet,  and  limp  wings  slowly 
unfold.  A  hardening  substance  is  pumped  into  the  wings. 
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Prepare  Now 
for  Hunting 

It  may  seem  early  to  be 
thinking  about  hunting 
seasons,  but  preparation  is 
the  key  to  success. 

by  Gerald  Almy 


Get  out  the  equipment  and 
clothing  that  nave  been 
stoweain  the  basement  or 
the  back  of  the  closet,  and 
see  what  needs  to  be  repaired, 
replaced,  or  just  cleaned  up. 
[top  left  and  bottom  right) 


It's  a  good  idea  to  scout  the 
areas  where  game  are  likely 
to  feed;  if  you  find  a  field 
of  millet  [above  center), for 
example,  you  11  know  vvnere 
to  go  when  dove  season 
opens. 
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It  may  seem  early  to  be  thinking  about  hunting  with  fish- 
ing still  going  strong  and  temperatures  occasionally 
broaching  the  90's,  but  put  it  off  now  and  chances  are  good 
that  when  the  seasons  leap  upon  us,  things  will  be  in 
shambles. 

The  guns  and  bow  will  lay  gathering  dust  in  the  closet;  the 
muscles  will  be  out  of  shape;  the  wingshooting  eye  will  have 
lost  its  touch;  the  best  dates  in  the  blinds  will  be  taken.  If  the 
dice  really  roll  poorly  for  you,  the  farm  you  like  best  for 
bobwhites  will  have  changed  hands  and  the  new  owners 
will  be  none-too-receptive  to  shooters  chasing  after  "their 
quail." 

Opening  day  is  a  poor,  poor  time  to  seek  out  a  new 
paradise  to  hunt  on;  there  will  be  dozens  of  other  ill- 
prepared  nimrods  out  asking  for  the  same  last-minute 
favors  along  with  you. 

Lack  of  preparation  can  turn  hunting  into  a  hurry-and- 
catch-up  game  that  defeats  a  major  purpose  of  the  sport: 
escape  from  just  such  a  hectic  lifestyle  for  leisurely  com- 
munion with  nature  on  her  own  slowed-down  pace. 

For  some  sports  —  western  hunting,  for  instance  —  it 
might  even  be  too  late  if  you  start  right  now.  Unless  it's 
already  been  arranged,  a  mule  deer  or  antelope  hunt  in 
Montana  or  Wyoming  is  virtually  out  of  the  question  for  this 
year.  With  harvest  data  to  study,  guides  to  book,  a  limited 
number  of  non-resident  licenses  to  apply  for,  regulations  to 
pore  over,  it's  actually  none-too-early  to  be  planning  ahead 
for  a  1981  hunt  in  the  Rockies. 

Things  aren't  quite  so  involved  for  local  hunting,  fortu- 
nately. But  even  if  you're  venturing  no  farther  than  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  or  Eastern  Shore,  proper  preparation  is 
essential  for  a  truly  satisfying  hunt.  Paperwork,  public  rela- 
tions, body  building,  scouting,  and  equipment  maintenance 
should  all  be  on  the  hunter's  pre-season  agenda. 

Starting  with  basics,  license  purchasing  should  be  done 
early,  thus  eliminating  one  more  last-minute  chore  that  can 
make  hunting  trips  an  endless  series  of  "errand-runnings." 
They're  available  now  and  won't  be  any  cheaper  in  a  month 
or  two. 

And  as  long  as  you're  attending  to  paperwork,  now  is  the 
time  to  check  out  the  current  game  regulations  and  schedule 
any  major  forays,  such  as  two-  or  three-day  deer  hunts  or 
waterfowl  outings.  Getting  leave  can  be  a  lot  easier  if  you 
ask  for  it  months  ahead  of  time  rather  than  the  week  before 
deer  season.  And  with  this  much  advance  notice,  your  hunt- 
ing companions  should  be  able  to  work  their  schedules  out 
to  coincide  with  yours. 

Applications  for  hunting  waterfowl  on  state-owned 
blinds  at  Back  Bay,  south  of  Virginia  Beach,  will  soon 
be  sent  out  to  those  who  request  them  from  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23230. 

This  is  also  the  time  to  write  for  applications  for  the  bow 
and  gun  hunts  for  sika  and  whitetail  deer  on  Chincoteague 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Write  Chincoteague  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Box  62,  Chincoteague,  Virginia  23336  for 
applications  and  information  on  these  hunts. 

Care  of  equipment  is  something  that  should  never  be  out 
of  season  for  the  hunter,  but  often  it  is.  Drag  out  the  rifle, 


shotgun,  boots,  hunting  clothes,  and  bow  and  arrows  and 
take  a  gander  at  the  way  you  left  things  last  year  and  what's 
needed  to  fix  things  up.  If  you  need  to  order  any  replacement 
parts  or  hunting  accesories  by  mail,  the  week  before  the 
season  opener  is  not  the  time  to  do  it. 

With  the  equipment  sprawled  across  the  living  room  floor 
for  its  annual  checkup,  you'll  probably  get  the  urge  to  do 
more  than  just  clean  it  up.  The  hunting  fire  is  rekindled 
easily  when  you  start  hefting  a  favorite  scattergun  or  pul- 
ling back  on  a  well-worn  bow. 

And  that's  good.  Summer  is  high  time  to  be  practicing  on 
targets,  be  they  clay  pigeons  for  bird  hunting,  bullseye 
targets  for  sighting  in  the  rifle,  or  life-size  deer  targets  for  the 
archer. 

Not  only  will  you  sharpen  your  sighting  skills  and  shoot- 
ing instincts,  you'll  also  make  a  dent  in  reshaping  muscles 
neglected  over  the  summer  months.  The  soreness  after  your 
first  practice  session  should  be  an  indication  that  a  bit  more 
serious  exercise  is  in  order  before  the  game  seasons  arrive. 
Walks,  jogging,  bicycling,  calisthenics:  take  your  pick.  But  a 
bit  of  fitness-building  now  will  yield  rich  dividends  in  com- 
fort and  stamina  in  the  field  this  fall. 

Another  pre-season  responsibility  is  a  visit  to  the  land- 
owners who've  been  kind  enough  in  the  past  to  let  you  hunt 
on  their  property.  People  will  be  much  more  amicable,  some- 
times even  arranging  permission  for  you  to  hunt  on  the 
neighbor's  land,  if  you  show  them  the  courtesy  of  a  pre- 
season visit.  A  box  of  candy,  an  offer  to  help  with  the  chores 
around  the  farm,  or  money  aren't  out  of  place  at  this  time. 

And  if  things  have  gone  awry  since  the  last  season  closed 
and  your  access  to  the  farm  has  been  cut  off,  the  day  can  be 
spent  searching  for  new  hunting  areas.  Granted,  you  may 
have  to  knock  on  four  or  five  doors  before  someone  says, 
"Yes,  you  can  hunt."  But  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  will 
answer  just  this  way  to  a  polite  request  a  month  or  two 
ahead  of  the  season,  who  might  not  answer  so  to  a  last- 
minute  query  on  opening  day. 

Besides  cementing  good  will  with  the  landowners,  pre- 
season visits  to  the  country  can  be  combined  with  a  bit 
of  early  scouting.  You  can  see  how  the  corn  is  growing,  what 
fields  will  likely  be  cut  by  the  dove  opener,  what  other 
grains  the  birds  have  to  feed  on,  where  the  deer  are  moving, 
and  what  guts  and  drains  the  ducks  might  be  using  during 
the  early  season  in  October. 

It's  probably  too  early  to  make  concrete  decisions  on 
exactly  where  you'll  take  your  stand  two  months  later  when 
the  gun  season  on  deer  arrives,  but  scouting  days  that  teach 
you  more  about  the  habits  of  the  quarry  are  never  wasted. 

Besides  exercising  the  body,  pre-season  scouting  trips 
have  a  way  of  relaxing  the  mind  and  bringing  it  back  in  tune 
with  the  slowed-down,  cyclic  progression  of  nature.  You'll 
begin  to  see  again,  instead  of  blocking  out  so  much  that  goes 
on  around  you,  as  one  must  do  in  the  cities  and  suburbs, 
where  there  is  far  too  much,  proceeding  at  far  too  hectic  a 
pace,  for  the  senses  to  fully  absorb. 

Make  time  for  these  pre-season  preparations  over  the 
coming  week,  and  before  you  know  it,  fall  will  arrive  with 
its  frosty  nights  and  resplendent  foliage.  Then  you'll  be 
ready  for  the  sweetest  of  seasons  and  be  faced  with  the 
sweetest  of  tasks  —  deciding  whether  to  fish  or  hunt. 
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WHERE  THE  SUN 
SHINES  BRIGHTLY 

Shadow  maps  are  used  by  the  wildlife  manager 
to  study  and  design  wildlife  food  plots. 


by  Robert  H.  Giles  and  James  M.  Gaines 


Wildlife  managers  have  known  for  years  that  food 
patches  planted  near  tall  trees  produce  almost  no  win- 
ter food  for  game  and  songbirds.  Those  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  animal  behavior  can  observe  feeding  differences 
as  shadows  change  over  a  meadow.  Animals  seem  to 
respond  to  minute-by-minute  changes  in  the  sugar  content 
of  plants,  changes  that  are  related  to  the  leaf  exposure  to 
sun.  The  more  sun  (up  to  a  point),  the  more  sugar  in  the 
plant.  Plants  and  animals  are  very  sensitive  to  sunlight.  Life 
itself  is  tied  to  the  energy  captured  by  plants  and  stored  as 
sugars  and  related  substances. 

These  seem  almost  common  sense  observations,  but  like 
many  other  generalizations,  there  is  not  much  that  can  be 
done  with  them.  They  make  us  feel  good  because  we  seem  to 
understand  the  world  better.  The  wildlife  manager  usually 
seeks  more  than  such  knowledge,  however,  to  be  sure  that 
funds  are  spent  wisely  and  that  habitats  and  populations 
are  carefully  balanced. 

One  new  way  the  wildlife  manager  has  to  study  and 
design  wildlife  food  plots  and  other  similar  areas  is 
shadow  mapping. 

Shadow  maps  are  shown  in  the  figures  on  page  15.  Figure 
1  shows  a  wildlife  clearing  in  a  forested  area  in  Virginia.  It  is 
proposed  for  a  mid-September  day  on  a  north-facing  slope 
of  10°,  at  latitude  37.5°.  The  map  shows  the  number  of  hours 
that  each  part  of  the  clearing  is  in  shade.  The  boundary  (B)  is 
of  trees  35  feet  tall.  Only  one-hour  intervals  are  shown, 
giving  a  boxed  appearance.  There  is  only  a  very  small  area 
in  the  center  that  receives  no  shade.  For  slightly  higher  costs, 
the  computer  could  give  minute-by-minute  or  even  second- 
by-second  summaries.  Individual  maps  of  the  shadow  pat- 
tern for  each  time  period  could  also  be  produced. 

The  same  clearing  on  a  south-facing  slope  has  quite  dif- 
ferent shadows  as  seen  in  Figure  2. 

What  do  these  maps  mean  to  the  wildlife  manager  or 
forester?  There  are  many  applications,  including: 

1.  designing  and  laying  out  clearings  and  food  patches  to 
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receive  the  greatest  amount  of  sunlight  and  thus  receive 
high  gains  of  wildlife  foods; 

2.  laying  out  forest  clearcuts  to  be  sure  maximum  shade 
occurs,  thereby  increasing  forest  reproduction  and  deer 
food; 

3.  deciding  if  irrigation  or  special  practices  will  be  needed 
in  strip  mine  reclamation:  where  sunlight  is  very  intense 
and  no  shadows  occur,  a  desert-like  condition  results,  mak- 
ing reclamation  and  survival  of  wildlife  food  plants  very 
poor; 

4.  being  sure  of  how  many  hours  a  campsite  or  storage 
building  will  be  in  the  shadows  of  surrounding  mountains 
(or  trees); 

5.  designing  areas  to  achieve  diversity,  that  is,  areas  that 
have  a  wide  range  of  shaded  and  non-shaded  areas:  these 
little  areas  have  different  plants,  plant  growth,  and  insects, 
and  can  distribute  seeds  and  insects  for  wildlife  over  longer 
periods. 

The  wildlife  researcher  will  find  these  maps  useful  to 
explain  why  two  very  similar  areas  differ  so  when  given  the 
same  fertilizer  or  seed;  why  tests  in  different  areas  give  quite 
different  results;  why  conclusions  are  so  difficult  to  formu- 
late. The  answers  all  seem  to  need  a  tag  on  them  with  the 
disclaimer,  "It  depends. . ."  One  of  the  things  upon  which  the 
conclusions  depend  is  sunlight. 

Shadow  maps  are  relatively  new,  but  in  addition  to  use  in 
wildlife  management,  they  are  likely  to  be  used  to 
improve  forestry  practice;  to  improve  landscape  planning 
and  design,  particularly  for  urban  songbirds;  to  gain  insight 
into  fish  pond  production  and  evaporation  losses;  to  improve 
crop  field  layouts;  and  eventually,  in  urban  planning,  to 
prevent  neighboring  buildings  from  shading  out  solar  col- 
lectors or  influencing  the  energy  efficiency  of  buildings. 

Shadow  maps  are  produced  by  computers  and  may  be 
scaled  up  or  down  in  size  to  meet  most  requirements.  They 
represent  a  new  resource  to  the  wildlife  manager  and  to 
others  in  an  increasingly  energy-conscious  world. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


These  are  shadow  maps  of  forest  clearings 

which  provide  food  and  nesting  areas  for  wildlife. 

The  numbers  represent  the  hours  that  each  part  of  the 

clearing  is  in  shadows;  where  the  number  of  hours  is 

higher  than  nine,  letters  are  used  to  indicate  them:  A  is  10,  B  is  11,  etc. 
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Figure  1  shows  a  clearing  on  a  north  -  facing  slope.  Figure  2  is  the  same  clearing  on  a  south  -  facing  slope. 
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Aerial 
Photography 

A  35mm  camera,  infrared  film,  and 

an  airplane  combine  to  provide  the  natural 

resource  manager  with  valuable  information. 


by  Greg  Weaver 


Three  of  Virginia's  major  physiographic  regions  —  the 
Mountains,  Piedmont  and  Tidewater  —  provide  the 
state  with  a  wide  variety  and  an  abundance  of  natural 
resources.  As  our  expanding  population  places  more  de- 
mands upon  these  resources,  the  need  for  better  manage- 
ment is  essential.  In  order  for  any  broad  management  plan 
to  be  formulated,  the  resources'  current  situation,  trends  and 
future  pressures  should  be  understood  as  well  as  possible. 

How  can  an  agency  collect  the  maximum  amount  of  this 
type  of  information  at  the  least  possible  expense?  One  solu- 
tion is  aerial  photography.  The  forestry,  soil,  water,  agricul- 
tural and  highway  agencies  have  been  utilizing  some  form 
of  aerial  photography  for  many  years. 

A  relatively  inexpensive  aerial  photography  system  util- 
izes the  popular  35  mm  camera.  This  type  of  system  has 
several  advantages:  it's  versatile,  easy  to  use,  relatively 
inexpensive  and  several  film  types  are  available.  Accurate 
details  are  harder  to  obtain  than  with  other  camera  systems 
because  of  the  35  mm's  small  format,  but  this  is  a  minor 
limitation  for  general  use. 

A  research  project  I  recently  completed  at  Virginia  Tech 
provides  an  example  of  the  application  of  a  simple  35  mm 
aerial  photography  system.  Land  owners  and  wildlife  biolo- 
gists have  noted  vegetative  changes  in  marshes  occurring 
along  several  tidal  rivers  in  Virginia.  The  most  obvious 
change  noted  was  in  the  reduction  of  big  cordgrass  (Spar- 
tina  cynosuroides)  and  increased  growth  of  arrow  arum 
(Peltandra  virginica)  and  pickerelweed  (Pontederia  cor- 
data).  In  order  to  understand  why  these  changes  were 
occurring,  it  was  necessary  to  document  what  had  changed 
and  why. 

In  September  1978,  four  marshes  along  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  were  photographed  using  color  infrared  film 
— which  provides  more  distinctive  detail  than  natural  color 
film  —  in  a  35  mm  camera  at  an  altitude  of  1676  meters.  The 
unique  color  or  tone  that  a  plant  exhibits  is  called  its  "signa- 
ture" and  is  relatively  consistent  on  all  the  photos  of  a 
marsh. 

Two  line  transects  were  established  through  each  marsh 
and  all  plant  types  encountered  along  the  line  were 
recorded.  This  is  called  "ground  truth"  data  and  is  used  to 
determine  and  assign  the  photographic  signature  to  each 
plant  association.  Some  form  of  ground  truth  is  always 
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necessary  to  interpret  aerial  photography.  Once  the  signa- 
ture for  each  category  of  vegetation  was  known,  mapping  its 
boundaries  throughout  the  marsh  was  possible  even  though 
some  areas  had  never  been  visited. 

The  aerial  slides  were  projected  onto  a  piece  of  tracing 
paper  taped  to  a  wall.  Vegetation  and  other  features  were 
delineated  by  tracing  around  the  boundaries  with  a  pencil, 
based  on  the  signatures.  The  size  (or  scale)  of  the  map  was 
determined  by  the  distance  of  the  projector  from  the  map- 
ping surface. 

Historical  aerial  photographs  of  the  four  marshes  under 
study  were  obtained  from  several  government  agencies. 
Sequential  photo-coverage  of  approximately  every  eight 
years  extended  back  to  1953.  By  mapping  the  vegetative 
conditions  for  the  past  25-year  period,  comparisons  were 
made  and  changes  soon  became  apparent.  The  most  notable 
changes  were  large  increases  in  open  water,  arrow  arum 
and  pickerelweed  and  overall  reduction  in  total  marsh  area. 

Muskrat  lodges  were  visible  on  the  aerial  photographs 
and  could  be  plotted  with  the  aid  of  slight  magnifica- 
tion. By  plotting  them  in  a  sequential  pattern  similar  to  the 
vegetation  series,  the  population  trends  for  the  past  25  years 
were  determined.  With  further  work,  the  lodge  numbers 
could  be  correlated  to  the  future  changes  in  vegetation. 

Monitoring  muskrat  populations  could  be  accomplished 
by  using  a  single  flight  line  of  photographs,  taken  through 
the  middle  of  a  marsh.  The  number  of  muskrat  lodges  per  10 
hectares  could  serve  as  a  population  index  for  subsequent 
comparisons.  With  this  method,  the  need  for  total  photogra- 
phic coverage  of  the  marsh  is  eliminated  and  populations 
could  be  monitored  yearly  at  a  low  cost. 

Use  of  aerial  photography  has  aided  the  documentation  of 
vegetative  conditions,  changes  and  wildlife  populations 
without  extensive  field  surveys  in  the  Rappahannock  River 
area.  This  information  combined  with  historical  data  con- 
cerning the  river  has  led  to  the  formation  of  several  hypo- 
theses to  explain  the  vegetative  changes.  It  appears  that 
rising  sea  water  levels  may  be  responsible  for  such  changes 
along  Virginia's  tidal  rivers. 

Throughout  the  state,  aerial  photography  could  aid  in 
providing  useful  information  efficiently  at  modest  cost.  As 
new  problems  arise,  aerial  photography  may  well  offer  their 
solutions. 
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M  Class  1 

Progression  of  Class  1  as 
observed  with  sequential 
photography  [1953  -  1978) 
m  Drakes  marsh  Rappahan- 
nock River,  Virginia  [left]. 


The  Dry  Fly 
and  Small 
Water 

On  the  smaller,  lightly -fished 
streams,  the  dry  fly  is 
consistently  effective  through- 
out the  season. 

by  Allen  G.  Eastby 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  at  least  one  of  them:  the 
fellows  who  think  they  know  everything  about  fish- 
ing. It  is  my  misfortune  to  always  encounter  a  member  of 
this  pestiferous  tribe  whenever  I  go  fishing. 

On  this  particular  day  as  I  stumbled  down  the  steep  slope, 
intending  to  pause  and  catch  my  breath,  I  saw  a  car  parked 
next  to  mine  and  a  sinking  sensation  gripped  my  stomach.  I 
had  made  a  mistake.  I  should  have  stayed  up  the  creek 
another  couple  of  hours.  But  it  was  too  late  now:  the  other 
fellow  had  seen  me,  was  waving  hello,  and  I  could  tell  by  the 
expression  on  his  face  that  I  was  going  to  get  still  another 
lecture  on  how  I  should  have  fished. 

As  I  opened  the  tailgate  of  my  station  wagon  and  began 
breaking  down  my  flyrod,  the  other  angler  ambled  over. 
Had  I  caught  anything,  he  asked?  I  nodded  and  replied  that  I 
had  taken  eighteen  trout,  putting  back  all  but  four  that  I  kept 
for  tomorrow's  breakfast.  What,  he  prodded,  had  I  been 
using? 

When  I  said  I  had  caught  seven  on  a,  Brown/Green  Sedge 
and  the  others  on  a  small  beetle  pattern,  it  was  a  signal  for 
the  lecture  to  begin.  To  a  trout  fisherman,  I  was  told,  dry  fly 
fishing  means  the  classic  stream  such  as  the  Beaverkill  or 
the  spring  creeks  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  the  proper 
places  for  the  floating  fly.  Little  mountain  streams,  such  as 
the  one  we  were  parked  next  to,  were  the  province  of  brook 
trout  and  small  rainbows.  And  for  them,  he  concluded  with 
a  flourish,  everyone  knew  that  you  used  worms,  little 
spinners,  or  wet  flies.  With  that,  he  took  a  firm  grip  of  his 
flyrod,  pointed  at  the  gaudy  wet  fly  resting  in  the  hook 
keeper,  turned  on  his  heels,  and  walked  off  up  the  faint  trail 
paralleling  the  little  river. 

No  doubt  many  anglers  —  perhaps  even  the  majority 
— would  agree  with  my  erstwhile  tutor. 

And  they  would  be  wrong. 

On  small  streams,  the  dry  fly  is  consistently  effective 
throughout  the  season.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Streams  tucked  away  deep  in  the  mountains  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  as  rich  as  the  Smith  River,  for  instance.  Trout  have  a 


Small  stream  dry  fly  fishing  calls  for  more  of  an  adjustment  in  tactics 
than  in  tackle. 


harder  time  finding  decent  meals,  which  accounts  for  the 
success  of  some  of  the  "things"  of  plated  copper  and  ham- 
mered brass  that  catch  fish  on  the  littlest  rivers.  But  even  the 
greediest  and  hungriest  trout  exhibit  a  clear  preference  for 
what  they  are  accustomed  to  eating.  On  a  small  stream  this 
means  mayfly  duns,  caddis  sedges,  stonefly  adults  and 
various  terrestrial  life  forms,  all  of  which  can  best  be 
depicted  by  dry  flies.  And  it  is  far  more  fun  when  you 
actually  see  the  trout  take  a  fly.  Catching  a  trout  is  always 
rewarding:  but  there  is  an  extra  thrill,  a  certain  special 
fascination  about  being  able  to  watch  the  trout  pounce  on 
the  fly. 

Small  stream  dry  fly  fishing  calls  for  more  of  an  adjust- 
ment in  tactics  than  tackle.  Many  of  the  things  done  on 
larger  waters  simply  will  not  work  on  little  brooks.  The 
important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  arena  in  which 
the  contest  between  trout  and  angler  takes  place  is  a  small 
one.  Mistakes  in  approach  and  presentation  that  are  for- 
given by  trout  on  large  streams  will  be  magnified  all  out  of 
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Sally  Yelkr  (Yellow  Stoneflyj 


proportion  on  a  small  one.  Even  though  the  littlest  rivers  are 
relatively  lightly  fished,  and  even  though  the  trout  are 
mostly  brookies  with  a  reputation  for  gullibility,  the  fish  are 
wary,  wild  creatures  with  finely  honed  instincts  for  survi- 
val. Given  the  slightest  provocation,  they  will  bolt  for  cover. 
So  walk  softly,  keep  a  low  profile,  wear  dull-colored  clo- 
thing that  blends  with  the  background,  and  above  all  else, 
fish  upstream. 

Seldom  are  small  trout  "presentation  selective."  They  do 
not  demand  perfect,  drag-free  floats  or  enticing  twitches. 
It  is  enough  if  the  fly  lands  with  a  minimum  of  noise  and 
commotion  and  glides  easily  to  within  striking  range  of  the 
fish.  If  the  pattern  selected  is  a  good  one,  and  the  trout  are 
inclined  to  feed,  they  will  intercept  the  fly  as  it  bounces 
down  current  tongues  and  twirls  in  little  eddies. 

One  of  the  absolute  essentials  of  small  stream  dry  fly 
fishing  is  accurate  casting.  There  is  no  call  for  ostentatious 
displays  of  prowess  with  the  flyrod;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  angler  be  able  to  place  a  fly  accurately  time  and  again. 


The  flyrodder  also  has  to  learn  to  control  the  backcast.  After 
a  half-dozen  flies  are  lost  to  overhanging  limbs,  the  angler 
learns  to  twist  the  head  quickly  while  casting  to  keep  close 
track  of  the  fly.  Fortunately,  of  necessity  and  choice,  casts 
are  short  and  it  is  not  hard  to  control  nine  or  10  feet  of  leader 
and  10  or  12  feet  of  line. 

Many  anglers,  including  some  who  should  know  better, 
have  maintained  that  small  stream  trout  are  very  particular 
about  fly  patterns.  While  it  is  true  that  they  are  seldom  as 
judicious  and  circumspect  as  browns  or  rainbows  on  a 
heavily  fished  river,  trout  invariably  respond  better  (from 
the  fisherman's  point  of  view)  when  flies  are  at  least  fair 
representations  of  things  the  fish  expect  to  see.  Such  flies 
will  be  more  consistently  effective  than  other  patterns.  Also, 
small  stream  trout  can  at  times  be  quite  selective,  insisting 
that  highly  imitative  flies  of  just  the  right  size,  color,  and 
silhouette  be  used. 

Among  standard  flies,  the  best  include  Light  Cahills, 
Hendricksons,  Adamses,  and  Henry  ville  Specials.  But  some 
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Small  stream  dry  flies  (left  to  right)  Brown  Polyeetle.  Brown/Green  Sedge,  Sally  YeJ/er, 
and  Grey/Yellow  Dun 

of  the  newer,  more  innovative  patterns  are  even  better  than  the  old 
reliables.  The  best  of  the  currently  fashionable  patterns  include  various 
caddis  imitations  (especially  deer  hair  wing  and  hackle  tip  wing  sedges). 
There  are  always  some  caddis  adults  active  on  brooks  from  late  March  or 
April  through  November.  As  a  result,  a  caddis  simulation  is  usually 
nothing  short  of  deadly.  A  startlingly  effective  mayfly  counterfeit  features 
an  upright  wing  of  polypropylene  yarn,  sparse  hackle  trimmed  on  top  and 
bottom  and  stiff,  split  tails.  Perhaps  the  epitome  of  small  stream  dry  flies 
are  terrestrials,  simulations  of  the  creatures  that  creep,  crawl,  fly  and  hop 
along  the  banks  of  every  stream.  Going  without  a  selection  of  these  flies  is 
an  easy  way  to  deprive  yourself  of  dozens  of  trout  and  hours  of  fine  fishing. 
Now  that  I  have  thought  about  it,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  my  mind  on 
long  winter  nights  when  wind-driven  sleet  beats  a  tatoo  on  the  window 
panes,  I'm  even  more  convinced  that  dry  flies  have  a  place  on  small 
streams,  and  not  just  as  flies  of  last  resort,  something  to  be  tried  when  all 
else  fails.  Indeed  not:  dry  flies  are  what  I  will  continue  to  reach  for  first 
whenever  I  begin  fishing  one  of  the  littlest  rivers. 
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A  DRY  FLY  SELECTION 

Brown  Polyeetle 

Terrestrial  patterns  of  all  types  are 
very  effective  on  small  stream  trout. 
This  fly  is  among  the  best  beetle  imita- 
tions currently  available.  To  tie  it,  simply 
follow  the  same  steps  you  would  for  a 
conventional  deer  hair  beetle,  substitut- 
ing polypropylene  yarn  for  the  deer 
hair. 

Hook:  Sizes  10  through  18. 
Thread:  Brown,  6/0,  prewaxed. 
Legs:  Dark  ginger  hackle  trimmed  on 
top  and  bottom. 
Body:  Brown  polypropylene  yarn. 

Brown/Green  Sedge 

On  most  small  streams,  caddisflies 
abound.  While  trout  may  eat  them  mainly 
as  immature  larvae,  they  seldom  hesi- 
tate to  snatch  an  adult  that  chances  into 
the  water.  This  pattern  is  typical  of 
modern  sedge  imitations. 

Hook:  Size  14  through  22. 
Thread:  Olive,  6/0,  prewaxed. 
Wings:  Dark  ginger  or  dark  ginger 
variant  hackle  tips  tied  "delta  wing" 
style. 

Hackle:  Olive  or  olive  and  dark  gin- 
ger variant  mixed. 
Body:  Green  polypropylene  dubbing. 

Solly  Yeller 

Small  stoneflies  are  found  in  most 
brooks  and  little  creeks.  They,  too,  are 
taken  both  as  nymphs  and  adults.  The 
insects  this  pattern  represents  include  a 
number  of  species  active  from  April 
through  September. 

Hook:  Sizes  12  through  18. 

Thread:  Yellow,  6/0,  prewaxed. 

Tail:  Yellow  hackle  fibers  (short  and 

very  sparse). 

Wing:   Light   dun   mink   tail   guard 

hairs. 

Hackle:  Light  dun. 

Body:  Bright  yellow  polypropylene 

dubbing. 

Grey/Yellow  Dun 

Although  there  are  seldom  hatches  of 
mayflies  of  the  kind  that  angling-authors 
dearly  love  to  write  about,  there  are 
usually  enough  of  these  insects  present 
to  accustom  trout  to  seeing  —  and  eat- 
ing —  them.  This  pattern  mimics  the 
sub-imagos  or  duns  of  various  Steno- 
nema,  Ephemerel/a,  and  Heptagenia 
species. 

Hook:  Sizes  12  through  18. 

Thread:  Yellow,  6/0,  prewaxed. 

Tail:  Yellow  or  cream  ginger  hackle 

fibers  tied  split  and  widely  splayed. 

Wing:  Grey  (dun)  polypropylene  "wing 

material." 

Hackle:  Cream  ginger,  yellow  or  light 

dun. 

Body:  Sulphur  yellow  polypropylene 

dubbing. 


Safety  Program  Recognized 


During  ceremonies  held  June  13, 1980  in  the  Headquarters 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  Hunter 
Education  Program  was  awarded  coveted  membership  in 
the  NRA's  250,000  Club.  Commission  Safety  Officer  James 
N.  Kerrick  accepted  the  award  for  the  Commission  from 
Joseph  C.  White,  Deputy  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
NRA. 

Membership  in  the  Club  became  possible  when  the  total 
of  students  trained  in  Virginia  exceeded  250,000.  The  plaque 
which  Kerrick  accepted  bore  the  inscription:  "The  National 
Rifle  Association,  in  recognition  of  a  major  contribution  to 
safety  through  the  graduation  of  many  thousands  of  hunters 
from  its  Hunter  Safety  Training  Program,  takes  pleasure  in 
presenting  this  certificate  of  membership.  .  ." 

Kerrick  was  hired  by  the  Game  Commission  in  August 
1961  as  its  first  Safety  Officer,  a  position  he  still  holds  today. 

AUGUST  1980 


Safety  Officer  Captain  James  N. 
Kerrick  accepts  award  from  Joseph 
C.  White,  Deputy  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  NRA. 


He  is  responsible  for  the  Boating  Safety  Program  and  the 
Hunter  Safety  Education  Program,  which  he  began  during 
October  1961. 

To  date,  more  than  253,000  students  have  successfully 
completed  the  volunteer  Hunter  Safety  Education  Course. 
This  has  been  accomplished  through  the  training  of  more 
than  10,000  instructors  (each  of  whom  received  instruction 
from  Kerrick)  who  then  trained  the  students.  Approxi- 
mately 95%  of  the  six-hour-long  Hunter  Safety  Education 
Course  is  conducted  by  Game  Commission  personnel.  Sub- 
jects taught  in  the  course  range  from  Hunter-Landowner 
Relations,  Sportsmanship,  and  Outdoor  Skills  and  Survi- 
val, to  Gun  Handling,  Shooting  Basics  and  Ammunition 
Safety,  Bow  Hunting,  Water  Safety,  Muzzle-Loading  Hunt- 
ing in  the  Tradition  of  the  Mountaineer,  Outdoor  Ethics,  and 
many  more. 
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It  Appears  to  Me 


by  Curly 


...  A  PERSON  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 
ONE 

Shocking.  .  .that's  what  it  is,  shock- 
ing! If  you  are  among  those  who  have 
had  a  shocking  experience  lately,  you 
might  just  want  to  look  into  obtaining  a 
free  booklet  which  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject. Entitled  "Electrical  Safety,"  the 
publication  covers  a  variety  of  things 
which  can  be  done  to  prevent  electrical 
mishaps  around  the  home,  office  or 
farm.  I  reckon  a  body  could  sum  it  up  by 
saying  that  it  is  something  new  about 
"current  affairs."  To  get  your  free  copy, 
request  "Electrical  Safety,"  Washington, 
D.C.  20207. 

How's  that  again?  For  those  of  you 
who  have  a  feeling  that  people  just  don't 
speak  as  loudly  as  they  used  to  or  the 
wind  blowing  through  the  trees  makes 
a  softer  sound  than  before,  it  just  might 
be  that  the  old  ears  are  "gettin  on,"  as  it 
were.  If  this  hits  home,  you  might  want 
to  contact  the  Beltone  people.  Seems  as 
though  they  have  been  aware  of  prob- 
lems such  as  this  and  they  have  come 
up  with  a  free  offer.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion and  no  cost.  Beltone  will  provide 
requestors  with  free  non-operating  hear- 
ing aid  models  which  can  be  tried  out  at 
your  home  or  wherever  to  get  an  idea  of 
how  small  the  outfit  really  is.  It  is  not  an 
operating  hearing  aid,  but  instead  is  a 
replica  in  the  same  one-piece  size  which 
weighs  less  than  one-third  ounce. 

The  models  are  free,  may  be  kept  and 
there  is  no  —  repeat  —  no  cost  involved 
except  for  the  postage  to  write  for  one 
to:  Department  4134,  Beltone  Electron- 
ics Corporation,  4201  West  Victoria 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60646. 

Recently,  I  learned  of  a  publication 
which  is  a  jim-dandy  for  consumers, 
which  we  are,  I  reckon.  For  the  price  of  a 
stamp  or  post  card  (monthly)  "National 
Consumer  Buying  Alert"  can  be  sent  to 
you.  If  you  are  interested  in  up-to-date 
information  on  trends  pertaining  to  those 
items  and  services  which  all  of  us  use, 
i.e.,  health  care,  food,  energy,  and  hous- 
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ing,  this  publication  provides  the  very 
latest  information  available.  Fixed  in- 
come folks  could  find  this  a  gold  mine  in 
that  regard.  Designed  especially  to  help 
consumers  use  their  individual  purchas- 
ing power  to  combat  inflation,  NCBA  is 
available  free  by  request  (each  month) 
from  Esther  Peterson,  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Center,  Pueblo,  Colorado  81009. 
It's  official!  The  folks  at  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  are  responsible.  .  . 
and  I  am  delighted.  You  will  be  also  if 
you  take  the  time  to  write  and  ask  them 
to  send  you  a  free  copy  of  their  latest 
publication  entitled  "Official  Birds, 
Mammals,  Trees,  Flowers,  Insects  and 
Fish  of  the  U.S.,  Territories  and  Posses- 
sions." Seems  as  though  all  of  the  fifty 
states  have  chosen  official  flowers,  trees 
and  mammals  and  some  have  even 
decided  that  bugs  were  important,  too, 
and  have  made  them  a  matter  of  record. 
All  of  this  is  recorded  with  lots  of  other 
little  bits  of  information  that  you  will 
find  fascinating.  Drop  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  a  line  at  Dept.  10,  1412 
16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036,  requesting  your  free  copy  of 
"Official  Birds." 

. .  .FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

It  really  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  folks 
wore  asafetida  bags  around  their  necks 
as  a  cure  or  treatment  for  "nerves"  or  to 
prevent  spasms.  Well,  sirs,  or  ma'ams, 
as  the  case  may  be,  it  turns  out  that  your 


friendly  Virginia  Division  of  Mineral 
Resources  has  also  come  up  with  a  cure 
which  just  may  be  the  answer  to  what 
"ails  ya."  Seems  as  though  more  than 
just  a  few  of  you  are  "broke  out"  with 
fever  and  DMR  has  searched  for  and 
apparently  discovered  a  remedy.  This  is 
especially  pertinent  if  your  fever  is 
caused  by  that  yellow  stuff  called  gold. 
"Gold  In  Virginia"  is  the  result  of  four 
long  years  of  research  by  Palmer  C. 
Sweet.  Sweet,  who  oversees  the  eco- 
nomic geological  research  of  the  Div- 
ision, stated  that  "this  publication  will 
answer  the  needs  of  many  amateur 
prospectors  now  aimlessly  wandering 
the  Virginia  countryside."  The  book, 
which  is  77  pages  long,  is  an  inventory 
of  nearly  250  gold  mines  in  Virginia. 
The  text  includes  production  figures 
from  1804  to  1947,  photographs  of  old 
equipment  and  mines  and  lists  the  loca- 
tions of  abandoned  gold  mines  which 
are  plotted  on  detailed  topographic  maps. 
Listed  as  Publication  19,  "Gold  In  Virgi- 
nia" sells  for  $4.50  (plus  eighteen  cents 
tax  to  Virginia  addresses)  postpaid.  To 
obtain  a  copy,  write  to  the  Virginia  Div- 
ision of  Mineral  Resources,  Natural 
Resources  Building,  McCormick  Road, 
Dept.  G,  Box  3667,  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia 22903.  Or,  if  you  happen  to  be  in 
their  neighborhood,  stop  by  the  office 
and  purchase  your  copy.  They  are  located 
right  on  the  University  of  Virginia  cam- 
pus. 

. .  .AND  THEN 

Aldo  Leopold  said  in  A  Sand  County 
Almanac  back  in  the  late  1940s,  "There 
are  some  who  can  live  without  wild 
things,  and  some  who  cannot.  .  .  like 
winds  and  sunsets,  wild  things  were 
taken  for  granted  until  progress  began 
to  do  away  with  them.  Now  we  face  the 
question  whether  a  still  higher  'stand- 
ard of  living'  is  worth  its  cost  in  things 
natural,  wild  and  free.  For  us  of  the 
minority,  the  opportunity  to  see  geese  is 
more  important  than  television,  and  the 
chance  to  find  a  pasque-flower  is  a  right 
as  inalienable  as  free  speech." 
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Growing  Up 


by  Sarah  Bartenstein 

Why  Do  Animals  Do  What  They  Do? 

Do  Bats  Really  Suck  Blood? 


Are  you  a  word  sleuth?  Unscramble  the  clues  below  and  use 
them  to  complete  the  sentences  inside  the  bat's  shape.  What 
did  you  learn  about  bats? 


KUDS 

HERET 

MESON 

IREMAVP 

TECNISS 

BEBWED 

ARSNO 

ALMSMAM 

You  may  have 
seen  bats  on  a  summer 
evening  at  dusk.  Are  these 
the  same  bats  that  you've 
heard  about  in  the  old  sto- 
ries about  witches  and 
vampires?  Do  they  really 
suck  the  blood  of  humans? 

Not  exactly.  While  it  is  true  that 
one  species  eats  blood  — the  vam 
pire  bat  — it  does  not  suck  it,  nor  does  it 
take  enough  to  pose  a  threat  to  its  "vic- 
tim," and  it  is  far  from  deadly.  Unless  you 
are  from  Central  America,  South  America, 
or  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States,  you  will  never  even  see  one  of 
these,  since  that  is  their  range.  Why  do 
they  eat  blood?  Not  because  they  are  any  relation 
to  Count  Dracula:  their  systems  are  so  adapted  that 
they  cannot  eat  anything  else 

The  little  bats  that  you  do  see  flying  around  just  as 
evening  comes  are  not  vampire  bats.  The  most  common 
species  in  Virginia  is  the  little  brown  bat.  Three  to  three 
and  one-fourth  inches  long,  it  has  silky-smooth  fur  and 
wings  that  are  webbed  the  way  a  duck's  feet  are  (but  the 
bat's  wings  are  actually  adapted  hands;  you  can  even  see  its 
thumbs  at  the  points  of  each  wing 

The  bat  is  a  big  eater:  at  one  meal,  he  might  eat  a  fourth  of 
his  own  weight  in  insects;  in  one  night,  he  can  consume  twice 
that  much,  or  half  of  his  body  weight!  He  looks  for  gnats  and 
other  insects  at  dusk,  and  that's  when  you've  probably  seen 
him.  Sometimes,  the  bat  uses  the  wing  membrane  stretched 
behind  his  legs  to  catch  insects,  almost  like  an  apron. 

While  bats  cannot  see  very  well  in  bright  sunlight,  they  are 
not  blind,  as  some  people  think.  Have  you  ever  heard  the 
expression  "blind  as  a  bat"?  It  isn't  a  very  accurate  one.  The 
bat  also  has  a  kind  of  sonar.  Bats  "talk"  their  way  through  the 
sky,  emitting  a  series  of  sounds  that  bounce  back  from  other 
objects  and  are  picked  up  by  the  bats.  This  is  called  "echolo- 
cation"  because  he  finds  the  location  from  the  echo  that 
bounces  back  from  it,  and  this  helps  him  to  know  where 
things  are  as  he  flies  through  the  night  sky.  He  can  even  fly 
through  traffic  in  the  dark! 

There  are  lots  of  stories  and  superstitions  about  bats.  It's 
safe  to  say  that  most,  if  not  all,  are  untrue.  Some  people,  for 
instance,  seem  to  think  that  bats  like  hair,  and  will  fly  into  it, 
nest  in  it,  get  tangled  in  it  —  this  is  simply  not  true.  Bats  are 
hardly  the  enemies  they  are  protrayed  to  be  in  books  and 
movies.  They  are  beneficial  to  man  because  they  eat  insects, 
and  the  Chinese  consider  them  good  omens.  Instead  of  think- 
ing of  Dracula  and  Halloween  when  you  see  a  bat,  think  of 
Batman  —  he's  one  of  the  good  guys! 
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Your  Turn 

This  month,  Laura  Holbert  of  Virginia  Beach  writes  about 
what  her  science-health  teacher  taught  her  class  about  the 
outdoors.  Laura  will  receive  a  one-year  complimentary  sub- 
scription to  Virginia  Wildlife  for  her  story. 

My  name  is  Laura  Holbert.  I  am  12  years  old.  I  live  in 
Virginia  Beach. 

Last  year  (79-80)  my  science-health  teacher  was  a  Project 
ICE  (Individual  Concern  for  the  Environment)  teacher. 
Therefore  we  got  to  do  more  experiments,  go  on  more  field 
trips,  and  learn  more  about  the  outdoors.  I  learned  about 
plankton  being  polluted  and  it  going  through  the  food  chain. 
She  told  us  that  birds  who  ate  the  contaminated  fish  laid  eggs 
that  had  either  shells  that  were  too  hard  for  the  baby  to 
hatch,  or  so  soft  that  they  were  broken  easily.  On  a  field  trip 
to  Seashore  State  Park,  we  saw  cottonmouths,  black  snakes, 
raccoons,  turtles,  nests,  burrows,  tracks,  and  many  other 
interesting  things.  We  took  soil  samples,  pH  samples, 
temperatures,  and  had  a  great  time.  I  learned  a  lot  and  I  hope 
her  next  year's  students  do,  too. 

(Ed.  note:  We  have  received  many  submissions  since  we  asked  for  them  in 
/une,  and  we've  gotten  them  from  kids  of  all  ages.  We  appreciate  all  of  the 
mail  you've  sent  us,  but  perhaps  we  didn't  make  it  clear  that  'Your  Turn"  is 
for  elementary  and  junior  high  school-age  kids!) 
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The  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 

of  Freshwater 

The  Sago  Pondweed 


This  plant  might  be  so  called 
since  it  can  be  both  beneficial  and  a  nuisance. 

by  Helen  Smith 


Pondweeds,  especially  the  genus  Potamogeton,  belong  to 
the  largest  and  most  important  group  of  seed-bearing 
freshwater  plants.  Half  of  the  seventy  Potamogeton  species, 
found  world-wide,  proliferate  in  the  temperate  latitude  of 
the  United  States.  Sago  pondweed,  Potamogeton  pectinatus 
L.,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  —  and  controversial  — 
members  of  this  large  group  of  aquatics. 

Sago  pondweed  grows  abundantly  in  Virginia's  ponds, 
lakes,  and  streams  and  ranges  from  sea  level  well  into  the 
mountainous  regions.  Commonly,  this  submerged  perennial 
is  found  at  depths  of  three  to  10  feet  as  well.  Sago  is  charac- 
teristically found  in  thick  populations  and  often  associates 
with  other  aquatic  weeds  such  as  curlyleaf  pondweed,  P. 
cn'spus,  and  water  stargrass,  Heteronthera  dubia. 

Sago  is  an  important  link  in  the  food  web  of  freshwater 
communities,  providing  food,  shelter,  and  air  (oxygen)  for 
various  forms  of  wildlife.  The  tangled  growth  furnishes 
substrate  and  protection  for  eggs,  newly  hatched  fish,  and 
insect  larvae.  Fish  and  other  aquatic  life  graze  on  the  tender 
roots  and  leaves  of  the  plant  and  feed  on  the  abundance  of 
eggs  and  larvae  among  the  snarled  leaves.  In  turn,  fish 
provide  a  tasty  repast  for  piscivorous  birds,  mammals  and 
man. 

Sago  pondweed  is  considered  by  waterfowl  managers  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  waterfowl  food  plants  in  North 
America.  Ducks  and  geese  favor  the  succulent  leaves, 
shoots,  roots  and  tubers,  as  well  as  the  ripened  seeds  of  this 
prolific  plant.  Hence,  conservationists,  eager  to  help  migrat- 
ing waterfowl,  seek  to  establish  pondweed  in  feeding  ponds 
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along  major  fly  ways  and  wintering  grounds. 

One  of  my  fondest  memories  is  the  witty  and  subtle 
humor  of  Dr.  Henry  Mosby,  the  venerable  wildlife  pro- 
fessor (emeritus)  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University  in  Blacksburg.  His  stories  and  humorous  percep- 
tions highlighted  many  a  classroom  lecture  as  important 
lessons  were  emphasized  by  appropriate  anecdotes.  One 
such  story  was  of  a  man  who  set  out  to  establish  his  pond  as 
a  feeding  station  for  wildfowl  but  found  he  only  had  a  pond 
full  of  aquatic  "weeds."  This  individual  went  to  great 
expense  and  labor  to  drain  his  pond  and  remove  all  the 
plants  so  that  sago  pondweed  could  be  imported  from  a 
commercial  nursery  and  planted.  It  was  not  until  the  new 
and  expensive  plants  took  over  the  pond  that  the  well- 
intentioned  man  realized  that  the  pond  he  drained  had  origi- 
nally held  a  prodigious  supply  of  sago  pondweed.  The  moral 
of  the  story  is:  "Know  your  plant  before  you  reap!" 

P.  pectinatus  is  chiefly  identified  by  its  branching  and 
bushy  appearance.  Limp,  thread-like  leaves  are  alternately 
arranged  on  a  round  stem. 

In  spring,  foliage  growth  is  slow  until  day  length,  air,  and 
water  temperatures  approach  summer  maximums  and 
peaks  as  the  plant  begins  flowering.  At  this  time,  inflores- 
cence forms  a  stalk  at  the  tip  of  a  leafy  shoot  and  emerges 
from  the  water.  Both  shoot  and  flower  cluster  elongate  as  a 
dozen  or  so  florets  develop  along  the  shoot  axis  or  rachis. 

Flowers  of  sago  pondweed  are  monoecious,  i.e.  blossoms 
have  both  male  (staminate)  and  female  (pistillate)  parts. 
Four  creamy  white  sepals  of  the  mature  floret  unfold  to 
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disclose  four  yellow-orange  pistils  and  four  anthers.  Polli- 
nation and  fertilization  take  place  at  the  water  surface. 
Flowers  last  about  three  weeks  followed  by  seed  (nutlet) 
formation.  The  mature  seeds  usually  persist  in  small  clus- 
ters of  two,  three,  or  four  until  early  fall.  They  are  then  shed 
and  where  there  are  dense  stands  of  pondweed,  sago  seed 
may  occur  as  windrows  along  the  shore. 

After  seed  formation,  sago  resumes  vegetative  growth. 
Horizontal  stolons  migrate  profusely  in  the  muck  at  the 
bottom,  giving  the  plant  its  characteristic  rapid  colonizing 
nature.  By  early  fall,  leafy  shoots  and  tubers  are  well  formed 
in  the  soil  as  the  plant  dies  back.  Tubers  exposed  to  freezing 
temperatures  are  killed,  while  those  protected  by  the  soil  at 
the  pond  bottom  survive  over  winter.  The  following  spring, 
tubers  sprout,  giving  rise  to  new  stolons,  roots,  and  foliage 
as  the  life  cycle  of  sago  pondweed  begins  again. 

Despite  the  good  qualities  of  sago  pondweed,  it  may  also 
be  a  nuisance  weed.  The  plasticity  and  enduring  qualities  of 
this  hardy  perennial  renders  the  plant  rigorously  competi- 
tive among  aquatic  flora.  It  can  form  dense  populations  in 
the  shallows  of  lakes  and  ponds  and  mechanically  choke 
transport  and  irrigation  channels  and  recreational  water- 
ways. And  it  is  notorious  among  fishermen  for  tangling 
lines  and  clogging  motors,  making  passage  arduous  and 
nearly  impossible. 

In  problem  situations,  biological,  chemical,  or  mechanical 
controls  may  be  employed  to  restrict  its  spreading.  All  of 
these  controls  are  temporary  and  may  have  other,  perhaps 
adverse,  consequences. 


Some  states  have  tried  using  grass  carp  (white  amur)  and 
other  biological  controls  for  curbing  weed  growth,  with 
questionable  results,  although  this  is  illegal  in  Virginia. 
Field  experiences  point  out  that  the  introduction  of  exotic 
species  into  our  water  systems  and  the  attendant  problems 
often  have  produced  situations  more  troublesome  than  the 
weed  problem  itself. 

Herbicides,  although  controversial,  can  give  quick  and 
inexpensive  results.  Extensive  research  shows  that  cer- 
tain chemicals,  when  used  properly,  are  very  effective  in 
ridding  some  areas  of  nuisance  weeds  while  not  imposing 
harm  to  the  rest  of  the  ecosystem. 

Research  indicates  that  mechanically  removing  foliage 
twice  in  late  summer  after  the  plant  flowers  is  effective  in 
reducing  tuber  growth  and  subsequent  foliage  production. 
Since  new  tubers  develop  in  leaf  axils  as  well  as  subterran- 
ially,  the  farther  back  the  plants  are  cut,  the  fewer  axil 
tubers  develop.  However,  the  results  are  short  term  and  the 
expense  could  be  prohibitive. 

When  feasible,  biologists  with  the  Virginia  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  recommend  completely  drain- 
ing or  lowering  the  water  level  of  a  pond  or  lake  for  several 
months  in  mid-winter.  These  techniques  expose  the  tubers 
to  the  deadly  effects  of  freezing  temperatures  and  the  plant 
naturally  dies  back. 

Thus,  sago  can  be  a  Dr.  Jekyll  for  wildlife  but  a  Mr.  Hyde 
when  dense  plant  growth  is  undersirable.  With  good  man- 
agement and  reasonable  concern  for  the  whole  ecosystem, 
sago  pondweed  can  be  favorable  and  beneficial. 
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COPPERHEAD 

Lessons  that  the  John  Wayne  movies 
didn't  teach  you  about  treating  snakebites. 

by  Robert  Belton 


"Oh,  no!  I've  been  bitten  by  a  copperhead!" 

This  was  the  quietly  incredulous  statement  my  wife, 
Mary  Frances,  uttered  on  a  September  afternoon  at  our 
home  near  Afton. 

Before  Mary  Frances  was  bitten,  the  snake  bit  our  10- 
week-old  Brittany  Spaniel  pup,  Teddy.  He  yelped  when 
struck,  as  he  evidently  romped  right  over  the  snake  as  it 
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basked  in  a  sunny  spot  in  our  yard.  As  Teddy  cried  from  the 
pain,  I  thought  Matt,  wearing  heavy  cowboy  boots,  had 
stepped  on  the  dog's  paw.  Upset  and  frightened  at  the  pup's 
plight,  Matt  steadfastly  maintained  he  hadn't  stepped  on 
Teddy.  Then  I  saw  a  drop  of  blood  on  top  of  Teddy's  paw 
and  realization  flooded  over  me.  Before  I  could  even  look  up, 
it  was  too  late.  Mary  Frances,  hurrying  to  investigate  Ted- 
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dy's  piteous  whining,  came  too  close  to  the  aroused  copper- 
head and  the  20-inch  viper  sank  its  fangs  into  the  middle  of 
her  right  foot. 

What  was  to  be  done?  My  wife  and  my  dog  both  bitten  by 
a  snake!  I  told  my  brother-in-law  to  kill  the  snake  so  we 
could  be  certain  of  correct  identification.  He  dispatched  the 
reptile  with  a  two-by-four.  With  its  hour-glass  markings  in 
brown  and  gray  and  a  yellowish-greenish  color  at  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  there  was  little  doubt  about  its  identify:  it  was  a 
young  copperhead. 

I  grabbed  a  grocery  bag  to  carry  the  snake  in  and  zoomed 
out  of  the  house. 

We  leaped  into  the  cars  and  began  our  10-mile,  20-minute 
journey  to  the  hospital.  I  tried  to  keep  Mary  Frances  calm, 
reminding  her  that  copperhead  bites  were  seldom  fatal.  She 
replied  that  my  driving,  if  I  weren't  careful,  might  prove 
harder  to  survive  than  the  snakebite. 

She  felt  pain  in  her  leg;  the  foot  was  numb  within  about  10 
minutes.  Otherwise,  she  had  no  difficulties,  such  as  the 
dizziness  or  nausea  experienced  by  some  copperhead-bite 
victims  as  the  toxin  spreads  into  the  blood  stream.  Fortu- 
nately, she  did  not  experience  the  shock  which  sometimes 
afflicts  snakebite  victims.  She  behaved  with  remarkable 
calm,  and  emerged  from  her  trial  with  greater  awareness  of 
snakes  but  far  less  fear.  The  lessening  of  fear  may  be  due  to 
her  ability  to  deal  with  what  had  become  a  reality  —  she 
actually  had  been  bitten  by  a  copperhead  —  rather  than 


with  the  mysterious,  unknown  fear  of  the  possibility  of  such 
an  occurence. 

Mary  Frances  spent  a  week  in  the  hospital.  Her  leg  from 
the  knee  down  was  packed  with  ice  upon  her  arrival  and  a 
tourniquet  was  used  for  approximately  the  first  six  hours, 
with  release  at  appropriate  intervals.  Antivenin,  though 
available,  was  not  used  because  she  was  being  treated  for 
allergies.  Rest  and  medication  to  reduce  the  swelling  were 
prescribed.  Slight  swelling  remained  into  the  fifth  week 
after  she  was  bitten  but  otherwise,  there  were  no  afteref- 
fects. Teddy,  more  fortunate,  was  home  in  two  days  and 
completely  normal  in  three. 

How  did  all  this  come  about?  What  lessons  did  we  learn? 
It  happened  because  we  live  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  part  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  and  "thar's 
copperheads  in  them  thar  hills,"  and  rattlesnakes,  too.  Our 
newly-built  house  is  on  top  of  a  small,  heavily- wooded  hill 
where  we  took  great  pains  in  the  building  process  to  disturb 
the  natural  setting  as  little  as  possible.  A  large  woodpile 
remains  from  tree-clearing.  Located  near  the  dog  kennel,  I 
thought  it  too  often  disturbed  to  house  a  copperhead.  I  was 
wrong. 

Mary  Frances  had  on  a  bedroom-type  shoe,  with  only  a 
strap  over  the  arch  holding  it  on.  That  was  dangerous, 
at  least  for  our  setting. 

As  the  weather  cools,  snakes  seek  spots  warmed  by  sun 
filtering  through  the  leaf  canopy  and  are  more  apt  to  be 
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where  they  aren't  in  the  heat  of  summer.  This  fact  was  not 
properly  considered,  another  mistake  on  our  part. 

With  these  lessons  learned,  we  will  continue  much  as 
before  in  our  beautiful  Virginia  mountains,  except  for  a 
different  woodpile  arrangement,  proper  shoes  at  all  times 
and  as  Mary  Frances  says,  "eyes  scanning  the  ground  as  if 
they  are  set  on  ball  bearings."  We  hope  that  friends  and 
relatives  of  our  recently  departed  copperheads  will  choose 
discretion  over  valor  and  re-locate  down  the  hill,  at  least  out 
of  the  yard. 

At  any  rate,  we  will  not  initiate  a  "kill  all  copperheads" 
vendetta.  After  all,  it  is  we  who  are  the  interlopers,  imposing 
ourselves  into  the  wooded  domain  once  traversed  only  by 
an  occasional  squirrel  or  raccoon  hunter.  It  is  only  right  that 
we  should  try  to  co-exist  with  all  the  original  inhabitants, 
even  those  which  might  possibly  do  us  harm  in  those  cir- 
cumstances which  force  us  into  conflict.  May  such  circum- 
stances seldom  be  seen! 


What  should  you  do  if  you  or  someone  near  you  is  bitten  by  a 
snake? 

It  is  important  to  identify  the  snake  as  poisonous  or  non- 
poisonous  be/ore  you  administer  treatment.  Four  kinds  of  poison- 
ous snakes  are  found  in  Virginia:  copperheads,  cottonmouths 
(water  moccasins),  timber  rattlers,  and  canebrake  rattlesnakes. 
Some  things  to  look  for  in  a  poisonous  snake  are  facial  pits  (non- 
poisonous  snakes  have  none),  fangs  (non-poisonous  species  have 


teeth),  elliptical  pupils  (non-poisonous  snakes  have  round  ones), 
and  a  single  row  of  plates  or  scales  at  the  tail  (non-poisonous 
varieties  have  double  rows).  Of  course,  the  best  method  of  identifi- 
cation is  by  physical  characteristics  that  you  can  see  from  a  bit  of  a 
distance,  like  color,  markings,  and  things  like  rattles  on  rattlesnakes. 

Also  before  administering  treatment,  you  should  determine 
whether  or  not  venom  has  been  released  by  the  bite.  Some  signs  of 
envenomation  are  fang  marks,  an  immediate  burning  pain,  pro- 
gressive swelling,  and  ecchymosis  (escape  of  blood  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissue).  There  are  some  species  whose  bites  do  not  pro- 
duce these  reactions,  but  they  are  not  native  to  Virginia. 

Get  the  victim  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  possible.  There  are  some 
things  you  can  do  in  the  meantime,  however.  First,  apply  a  con- 
stricting —  but  not  obstructing  —  band  above  and  below  the  bite  to 
prevent  the  venom  from  spreading  to  other  tissues.  If  envenoma- 
tion has  occured,  make  a  'A-inch  linear  incision  through  each 
puncture  and  apply  suction,  but  not  by  mouth,  since  this  can 
spread  bacteria  into  the  wound.  Use  a  suction  cup  such  as  is  sold  in 
commercial  snake  bite  kits.  This  suction  should  be  performed  for 
one  hour  or  until  antivenin  is  administered.  Remember,  this  proce- 
dure should  be  performed  only  if  envenomation  has  occurred  and 
there  are  no  medical  facilities  nearby.  You  can  also  apply  an  icebag 
to  the  area,  but  for  no  more  than  two  or  three  hours. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  take  the  snake  (preferably  dead)  with  you  to 
the  hospital  to  verify  its  identity. 

The  most  important  things  to  remember  are:  to  remain  calm,  to 
get  the  victim  to  a  hospital  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  adminis- 
ter treatment  only  when  you  know  that  the  snake  was  poisonous 
and  that  envenomation  occurred,  since  the  treatments  can  be  dan- 
gerous if  performed  unnecessarily. 
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Tim  Talley  (left)  and  Earle  Grey  Jacobs  hang  onto  a  good  day's  catch  from  a  private 
lake  in  Louisa  County.  Jim  caught  the  largest  bigmouth,  a  12-pounder,  and  Earle 
caught  the  other  three,  roughly  10,  nine  and  eight  pounds. 
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Women 
and  Outdoor 
Sports 

While  competition  between  men  and 
women  in  such  sports  as  auto  racing, 
tennis  and  basketball  has  been  receiv- 
ing headlines  in  recent  years,  a  quiet  but 
substantial  revolution  has  been  occur- 
ing  with  respect  to  women's  involve- 
ment in  outdoor  participation  sports. 

A  Nielsen  survey  issued  in  the  late 
1970's  indicated  that  21  million  women 
fish  in  the  United  States,  up  from  only  9 
million  at  the  start  of  the  decade.  The 
same  report  revealed  that  20  percent  of 
the  nation's  scuba  divers  were  women, 
compared  to  only  five  percent  in  1970. 
Subsequent  studies  suggest  that  the 
growth  of  participation  by  women  in 
fishing  and  boating  is  accelerating. 

The  expanded  role  of  women  in  the 
decisions  to  buy  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
ducts came  through  loud  and  clear  at  a 
recent  meeting  held  by  Mercury  Out- 
boards  to  collect  marketing  input  from 
marine  dealers. 

"The  women  of  today  have  more  buy- 
ing power,"  said  one  dealer. 

Other  dealers  have  concluded  that 
with  more  women  working  today  their 
money  is  probably  paying  for  a'-large 
percentage  of  boats  purchased  by 
families. 

Statistics  bear  out  what  these  retail- 
ers are  saying.  An  article  in  Nation's 
Business  in  May  of  1979  cited  polls  that 
show  fishing  is  the  number  one  partici- 
pation sport  for  men  and  number  two 
for  women.  What  was  the  most  popular 
sport  for  female  respondents?  Swim- 
ming —  which  says  a  lot  about  how 
important  water  sports  are  to  the  con- 
temporary woman. 

Even  in  offshore  powerboat  racing,  a 
rugged  sport  once  dominated  exclusive- 
ly by  males,  a  55-year-old  grandmother 
holds  the  world  championship  title. 
Where  competition  means  piloting  a  85 
m.p.h.-plus  boat  and  battling  raging 
seas  for  hours  on  end,  the  winningest  of 
them  all  is  Betty  Cook  of  Newport 
Beach,  California. 
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New  Rules  On  Back  Bay  Access 


Most  permanent  full-time  residents 
of  the  Currituck  Outer  Banks,  North 
Carolina,  will  be  allowed  to  drive  the 
beach  through  Back  Bay  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  under  final  rules  issued  by 
the  Interior  Department's  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Owners  of  vacation 
homes  and  full-time  residents  who  moved 
in  after  FWS's  earlier  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  limit  access  will  have  to  rely  on 
public  roads  instead  of  the  shortcut 
across  the  refuge  beach. 

Under  the  rules,  which  took  effect 
May  28,  limited  access  under  permit 
will  be  allowed  for  the  following: 

— permanent  full-time  residents  of 
the  Outer  Banks  between  the  Virginia 
state  line  and  Corolla,  North  Carolina, 
who  can  furnish  proof  of  residency 
prior  to  December  31,  1976; 

— commercial  fishermen  and  their 
employees  who  meet  prescribed  criteria; 

— employees  of  Virginia's  False  Cape 
State  Park  and  the  immediate  family 
members  of  resident  employees; 

— private  vehicles  used  in  medical 
emergencies; 


— military,  fire,  police,  emergency,  or 
other  official  vehicles  and  public  utility 
vehicles  on  official  business. 

Owners  of  improved  property  who 
were  not  full-time  residents  by  December 
31,  1976,  will  not  be  allowed  to  drive 
across  the  refuge  under  these  regulations. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had 
previously  proposed  to  end  all  access 
across  the  refuge  beach  after  December 
31,  1979,  because  of  damage  to  the 
environment  from  heavy  vehicles  traf- 
fic. After  reviewing  the  effects  of  a 
complete  beach  closure,  however,  the 
Service  issued  interim  regulations  al- 
lowing continued  access  under  permit 
for  permanent  full-time  residents  and 
invited  public  comments  on  the  interim 
rules.  After  reviewing  the  public  com- 
ments, the  Service  issued  these  final 
regulations,  which  are  being  published 
in  the  May  28  Federal  Register. 

Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is 
used  by  thousands  of  migrating  and 
wintering  waterfowl,  including  snow 
geese,  Canada  geese,  whistling  swans, 
and  many  kinds  of  ducks.  Raptors  such 


as  the  endangered  peregrine  falcon  mig- 
rate through  the  refuge,  and  loggerhead 
sea  turtles,  a  threatened  species,  nest  on 
the  beach. 

During  the  late  1960s  development  of 
lands  south  of  the  refuge  and  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  off -road  vehicles  greatly 
increased  traffic  on  the  4.2-mile  strip  of 
refuge  beach,  which  was  used  both  for 
recreation  and  as  a  short  cut  by  vaca- 
tioners and  residents  to  reach  their 
property  to  the  south.  In  1971,  348,000 
people  used  the  refuge,  and  almost  all  of 
the  public  use  involved  off-road  vehicle 
traffic  along  the  beach. 

As  a  result  of  damage  to  the  refuge's 
wildlife  habitat,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  proposed  in  1972  to  close  the 
refuge  beach  to  private  vehicle  traffic. 
Since  1973  recreational  vehicle  use  has 
been  prohibited,  but  local  property  own- 
ers and  others  have  been  allowed  limited 
access  under  permit.  Two  court  deci- 
sions have  upheld  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  control  traf- 
fic through  the  refuge. 


Enjoy  big  savings:  subscribe  to  Virginia  Wildlife! 

The  per-copy  price  of  Virginia  Wildlife  is  $1.00,  but  when  you  buy  it  "by  the  dozen,"  you  save  $7.00  a  year!  And  if  you 
buy  the  three-year  subscription,  you  can  save  $23.50  —  that's  a  65%  savings!  Think  of  the  convenience  of  having  this 
beautiful  color  magazine  delivered  to  your  door  every  month.  You  can't  afford  not  to  subscribe  to  Virginia  Wildlifel  Mail 
the  form  below  to  Virginia  Wildlife,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230,  or  give  it  to  your  game  warden. 
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Coming  Next 
Month 


BLUE  RIDGE  FAUNA  BOUNTY  OF  A  RIVER 

The  third  and  final  segment  Ruskin  Hunters  and  fishermen  do  not  just  "use" 

Freer  and  Frank  Hanenkrat's  story  on  rivers  for  their  sport;  the  rivers  them- 

the  central  Blue  Ridge  selves  have  a  charm  all  their  own 

OPENING  DAY  DOVES 

Tips  to  help  make  the  day  a  success 


Virginia  Federation 
I4th  Conservation  Awards  Program 

The  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  believes  that  those  who  work  so  tirelessly  to  save  and  conserve  America's  price/ess  natural  resources  should 
receive  public  praise,  recognition  and  appreciation.  No  nation  has  been  more  blessed  with  natural  riches  and  beauty.  No  nation  can  remain  strong,  its 
people  healthy  and  happy,  its  way  of  life  full,  rich  and  meaningful,  without  wise  use,  conservation  and  preservation  of  those  same  priceless  resources. 
By  recognizing  and  encouraging  conservation  leaders,  the  VWF  believes  America's  future  can  better  be  secured.  Virginia  Wildlife  readers  are  invited  to 
nominate  their  favorite  conservation  leaders  for  one  of  this  year's  conservation  awards.  Awards  will  be  presented  on  October  18  at  the  Hilton  Jnn  at 
Virginia  Beach. 


Conservation  Educator 
Conservation  Organization 
Soil  Conservationist 
Water  Conservationist 


Legislative  Conservationist 
Forest  Conservationist 
Wildlife  Conservationist 
River  Conservationist 


CATEGORIES 

Youth  Conservationist 
Conservation  Communicator 
Conservationist  of  the  Year 
Clean  Air  Conservationist 
Hunter  Educator 

Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 

INCORPORATED 

CONSERVATION  AWARDS  FOR  1979 

NOMINATION  FORM 

To  make  a  nomination,  send  two  copies  of  this  form  and  all  attachments  to:  Conservation  Awards  Center,  P.O.  Box  3609,  Norfolk,  Virginia  23514 


NOMINEE: 


RECOMMENDED  BY: 


NAME 


COMPLETE  ADDRESS. 


NAME 
TITLE_ 


COMPLETE  ADDRESS. 


AWARD  CATEGORY 

Please  specify  one  of  the  eleven  categories  for  which  nomination  is  made.  M,yr.  ^p  wr\<ppD  rt  r  ir 
Use  a  separate  nomination  form  for  each  award  category  and  for  each  NAMt  Ut  Mt-Mat.K  <-LUt> 
individual  or  group  nominated 

DATE 


Please  attach  two  (2)  copies  of  a  resume  of  achievements  not  to  exceed  two  typed  pages.  Include  organization  memberships,  affiliations,  past 
achievements,  past  recognition,  specific  acts  for  which  recommendation  is  based,  and  other  references  for  comparison.  A  full  documentation  is  needed 
by  the  judging  committee. 

NOTE:  NOMINATIONS  MUST  BE  POSTMARKED  NO  LATER  THAN  MIDNIGHT,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1980 

Sponsored  by  The  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  
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On  the  Waterfront 


Edited  by  CaptJames  N.  Kerrick 


New  Level  Flotation  Requirement  In  Effect 


For  many,  now  is  decision  time  to  buy  a  new  boat.  You 
should  know  that  as  of  August  1st,  1979,  level  flotation  was 
mandatory  for  all  new  boats  under  20  feet.  What  will  this 
mean  to  you,  your  family  and  friends?  It  will  mean  safe 
boating;  it  could  save  your  life. 

Each  small  boat  manufactured  by  reputable  concerns  has 
a  capacity  plate  designating  the  total  weight  of  people  and 
gear  that  it  can  safely  carry.  Level  flotation  means  your  boat 
must  remain  afloat  if  swamped;  it  must  support  the  inwater 
weight  of  the  people  and  gear  for  which  it  is  rated. 

It  will  now  be  possible  for  you  to  remain  seated  in  your 
boat.  This  affords  you  a  more  valuable  position  from  which 
to  wave  and  signal  for  help  with  a  flag,  oar,  or  just  your 
arms.  Being  much  higher  out  of  the  water  greatly  increases 
your  chances  of  being  sighted  quickly.  And  much  less  of 
your  body  is  subjected  to  cold  water. 

MAINTENANCE  CHECKS 

Today's  modern  two-cycle  outboard  motor  is  a  tribute  to 
marine  engineering.  It's  lightweight,  powerful,  and  comes  in 
a  variety  of  horsepower  ratings  to  match  most  boating 
needs;  its  reliability  is  legendary. 

That  reliability  comes  from  sound  engineering  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  regular  maintenance  by  the  owner. 
Most  boat  owners  will  give  their  boats  and  motors  a  pre- 
season check  and  post-season  preparation,  but  fail  to  check 
the  outboard  in  mid-season.  An  owner  living  in  the  sunbelt 
where  boating  is  a  year-round  activity  should  check  his  rig 
after  every  50  hours  of  use. 

Your  marine  dealer  is  equipped  to  handle  the  job,  but  for 
"do-it-yourselfers,"  here  is  a  systematic  checklist. 

1.  Clean  and  regap  spark  plugs  to  recommended  gap. 
Replace  if  necessary,  and  don't  reinstall  high  tension  leads 
until  you're  ready  to  test  the  motor.  Follow  the  outboard 
manufacturer's  recommendation  regarding  heat  range  and 
type  of  plugs  to  use. 
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2.  Drain  and  flush  the  gearcase.  Refill  to  correct  level 
using  the  proper  recommended  gearcase  lubricant.  Check 
the  old  lubricant  for  metal  chips  or  water,  indicating  possi- 
ble damage  to  seals. 

3.  Remove  the  propeller,  and  check  for  correct  pitch. 
Inspect  for  propeller  shaft  seal  damage  from  monofilament 
fishing  line.  Clean  and  lubricate  propeller  shaft  with  an 
anti-corrosion  lubricant. 

4.  Lubricate  all  grease  fittings,  using  the  manufacturer's 
recommended  lubricant. 

5.  Using  the  recommended  lubricant,  lubricate  all  car- 
buretor and  magneto  linkages. 

6.  Check  carburetor  and  ignition  synchronization.  See 
motor's  service  manual  for  specific  details. 

7.  Remove  and  clean  the  fuel  filter  bowl.  Replace  the 
element,  and  always  use  a  new  filter  bowl  gasket. 

8.  Adjust  tension  on  magneto  and/or  generator  drive 
belts.  About  V»  to  %  inch  of  plan  is  sufficient  using  light 
pressure  near  center  of  belt. 

9.  Clean  the  battery  terminals.  Replace  terminal  fittings 
and  coat  the  outside  with  an  anti-corrosion  lube  or  petro- 
leum jelly. 

10.  Check  the  remote  control  box,  cables  and  wiring  har- 
ness for  binding  or  wear  and  secure  the  fittings.  If  equipped 
with  ignition  cut-off  switch,  check  the  lanyard  for  wear,  and 
replace  if  worn. 

11  Check  the  steering  controls  for  condition,  secure  the 
engine  connection,  and  lubricate  mechanical  steering. 

12.  Start  the  engine,  and  check  water  pump  and  thermo- 
stat operation.  Most  1979  Johnson  Outboards  have  an  over- 
board drain  indicator  to  let  the  owner  know  the  water  pump 
is  working. 

13.  Run  the  engine  and  check  the  carburetor  adjustment. 
Your  service  manual  will  provide  information  on  proper 
adjustment. 

14.  Check  the  fuel  lines  for  binding  or  cracking.  Replace  if 
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In  Nature's  Garden 


The 

wad 

Rose 


BY  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 

When  Rupert  Brooke  wrote  a  nostalgic  poem  about  the 
English  countryside  in  spring,  he  said: 

Unkempt  about  those  hedges  blows 
An  English  unofficial  rose.  . .  . 

referring  to  the  pale  pink,  wild  dog  rose,  Rosa  canina,  rather 
than  any  of  the  "official"  cultivated  varieties  used  on  so  many 
English  heraldic  emblems. 

America  does  not  have  hedges  in  the  same  way  that  Eng- 
land does.  In  England,  the  hedge  is  an  almost  nationally 
characteristic  way  of  edging  a  field.  However,  there  are  in 
America  many  wild  places  where  straggly  spring  shrubs 
abound,  and  here  we  do  have  a  very  similar  wild  rose,  Rosa 
Carolina. 

The  flower  of  the  wild  rose  is  about  as  close  to  a  standard 
textbook  flower  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  indeed  it  is  often 
featured  in  elementary  texts  of  botany  to  demonstrate  the 
normal  parts  of  a  flower  on  which  the  structure  of  all  other 
flowering  species  is  based.  There  are  five  sepals,  five  free 
petals,  numerous  stamens  and  a  many-carpelled  ovary. 
Leaves  are  pinnately  compound  with  characteristic  stipules 
at  the  base.  There  are  pairs  of  straight  prickles  on  the  stems, 
usually  just  below  the  junction  of  each  leaf.  The  straightness 
of  the  prickles  distinguishes  this  species  from  most  other 
species  of  wild  rose  where  the  prickles  are  recurved. 
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Illustrated  by  Lucile  Walton 

But  a  straightforward  botanical  description  does  not  do  full 
justice  to  the  Carolina  rose,  or  pasture  rose  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  The  flowers  may  be  any  shade  of  pink  from  nearly 
white  to  a  deep,  almost-red  color.  The  base  of  each  petal  is 
usually  a  lighter  shade  than  the  outside.  The  plants  grow  from 
one  to  three  feet  high  with  slender,  only  slightly-branched 
stems.  Flowers  are  borne  singly  at  the  tip  of  each  stem  so  the 
beauty  of  each  one  can  be  appreciated  individually.  Wild 
roses  like  dry,  sandy,  often  rocky  soil,  and  are  in  bloom  in  June 
and  July. 

Rosa  Carolina  has  a  widespread  distribution  up  and  down 
the  eastern  United  States  and  west  to  Texas,  Michigan  and 
Nebraska.  Although  it  is  quite  common,  it  is  not  usually  found 
in  large  masses,  but  rather,  individual  plants  straggle  along 
wherever  the  American  equivalent  of  a  "hedge"  exists. 

The  Rosaceae  is  one  of  the  largest  plant  families  with  over 
100  genera  and  about  2,000  species.  It  is  distributed  through- 
out the  world,  though  is  most  abundant  in  northern  temperate 
regions. 

The  genus  Rosa  has,  of  course,  many  cultivated  species  and 
every  temperate  garden  in  the  world  probably  boasts  at  least 
one  rose.  But  our  own  wild  rose  can  hold  its  own  aesthetically 
with  any  of  the  garden  varieties.  Although  it  wilts  and  drops 
its  petals  very  quickly  after  picking,  it  provides  us  with  a 
beautiful  sight  as  it  grows  in  the  wild,  from  early  to 
mid-summer. 
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Bird  of  the  Month 


by  John  W.  Taylor 


The  Short-Eared 

Owl 


Few  birds  range  as  widely  over  the  world  as  does  the 
short-eared  owl.  It  lives  on  every  continent  except  Austra- 
lia, and  even  on  islands  far  off  shore,  breeding  in  the  Gala- 
pagos, the  Hawaiian  chain,  and  Iceland.  In  the  Americas,  it 
is  found  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  north  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

An  inveterate  wanderer,  it  has  visited  the  Azores,  the 
Canary  Islands,  the  Faeroe  group,  and  even  the  tip  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  Four  specimens  have  been  taken  on 
Bermuda  and,  in  the  Pacific,  it  has  been  recorded  from 
Catalina  to  the  Farallon  Islands.  One  came  to  alight  on  a 
vessel  680  miles  at  sea  off  Puget  Sound. 

Such  peregrinations  are  most  likely  side-trips  taken  dur- 
ing the  normal  migratory  movements.  For  although  it  is 
considered  a  permanent  resident  in  much  of  its  range,  a 
definite  shifting  of  population  does  occur.  Birds  of  the  far 
north  take  the  place  of  southern  breeders  that  in  turn  have 
drifted  farther  south. 

This  southward  journey  seems  to  be  somewhat  nomadic, 
without  the  traditional  ancestral  destination  that  most 
migratory  birds  have.  Instead,  the  short-ear  is  prone  to  drift 
in  search  of  a  plentiful  food  supply  —  wherever  it  may  find 
it  —and  stay  put  until  the  larder  is  exhausted. 

Such  an  instance  occurred  locally  in  the  winter  of  1949- 
50,  near  Leesburg  in  Loudoun  County.  There,  the  construc- 
tion of  Dulles  Airport  had  left  exposed  large  numbers  of 
rodents,  suddenly  displaced  from  their  burrows.  By  Novem- 
ber, more  than  75  short-ears  had  gathered  to  take  advantage 
of  the  bounty.  Many  of  them  remained  through  the  winter, 
and  several  pairs  stayed  through  the  following  breeding 
season.  The  same  area  produced  the  latest  known  Virginia 
nesting  of  the  short-ear  in  1972. 

Early  literature  indicates  that  this  owl  once  bred  with 
more  regularity  in  Virginia.  Dr.  Elliot  Coues,  in  the  Birds  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (1883),  calls  it  an  abundant  "resi- 
dent," frequent  in  "in  streets  of  the  city."  In  Birds  of  Virginia 
(1913),  Harold  H.  Bailey  states  that  these  owls  nested  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  listed  several  dates  on  which  he  collected 
eggs. 

Bailey's  observations  are  substantiated  by  early  records 
in  the  Maryland  portion  of  the  Delmarva  peninsula.  A  nest 
with  eggs  was  found  near  Cambridge  in  1923,  and  there  are 
summer  records  for  Blackwater  Refuge  and  Assateague 
Island. 

The  first  transient  and  wintering  short-ears  arrive  in  the 
mid-Alantic  states  in  late  October.  They  favor  broad,  exten- 
sive tidal  marshes,  but  may  be  found  as  well  in  open, 
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agricultural  land.  Highest  counts  of  them  in  recent  years 
have  been  31  (Chincoteague  Christmas  Bird  Count,  1965) 
and  inland,  three  in  the  Waynesboro  Christmas  Count  in 
1978. 

More  diurnal  than  other  owls,  and  less  secretive,  the 
short-ear  is  easier  to  observe.  When  hunting,  it  courses  low 
over  the  marsh,  flapping  with  a  peculiar  moth-like  motion, 
yet  with  surprising  grace  and  bouyancy.  It  expertly  takes 
advantage  of  wind  currents,  eliding  and  veering  with  prac- 
ticed skill.  At  times  it  will  hover,  kestrel-like,  when  it  detects 
a  movement  in  the  grass. 

Often,  when  conditions  dictate,  the  short-ear  will  "still" 
hunt,  perched  motionless  on  a  stub  or  post,  watching  and 
waiting.  Rodents,  especially  mice,  are  its  favored  prey,  but 
songbirds  are  taken  as  well;  so  are  insects,  especially  grass- 
hoppers. For  the  most  part,  its  feeding  habits  are  decidedly 
beneficial  to  man's  interests. 

The  short-eared  owl  begins  nesting  later  than  other  native 
owls.  Bailey  found  eggs  from  May  5  to  15  in  Tidewater 
Virginia,  a  period  when  young  great  horned  owls  of  the  year 
have  already  fledged.  In  marshy  country,  the  nests  are  mere 
platforms,  formed  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  Usually, 
there  is  sufficient  natural  growth  to  afford  protection  and 
concealment  for  the  eggs  and  young  and  for  the  incubating 
female.  In  upland  situations,  the  nest  may  be  a  simple 
depression  scraped  into  the  earth,  hardly  hidden  at  all. 

Normally,  the  short-ear  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  but 
somehow,  the  reproductive  organs  respond  in  times  of 
plenty,  and  there  may  then  be  clutches  with  13  or  14.  The 
eggs  are  white,  with  a  faint  creamy  tinge.  The  nestlings  are 
first  covered  with  whitish  down,  and  are  of  different  sizes, 
because  incubation  starts  with  the  first  egg  laid,  and  the 
others  hatch  at  48-hour  intervals. 

For  most  of  the  year,  the  short-ear  is  silent.  Buf  during  the 
remarkable  courtship  flight,  it  becomes  quite  vocal.  Wings 
beating  rapidly  to  maintain  altitude,  but  not  much  forward 
speed,  it  mounts  several  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  and  begins 
singing.  The  song  consists  of  15  to  20  hoots,  given  in  a 
low-pitched  monotone.  During  the  performance  the  owl 
makes  short,  slanting  dives,  punctuated  by  a  peculiar  flut- 
tering noise  made  by  clapping  the  wings  together.  The  dive 
ends  abruptly  with  this  clapping  noise,  then  the  bird 
spreads  its  wings  and  rises  again. 

In  addition  to  its  courtship  song,  there  are  other  notes.  All 
seem  to  be  variations  of  shrill,  bark-like  squeals.  Roger  Tory 
Peterson  describes  its  note  as  "an  emphatic  sneeze." 
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YOUR  RIGHT 
TO  FISH 

IS  REING 
ATTACKED 


Pesticide  runoffs,  oil  spills,  industrial  wastes,  PCBs,  acid  rains 
and  other  man-created  pollutants  are  destroying  your  fishing. 

Commercial  fishing  operators  in  some  cases  have  all  but  rui 
sport  fishing  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

Anti-fishing  groups  are  organized  and  working  against  you. 


Here's  what  you  can  do: 

As  one  person  you  can't  do  much. 
But  joined  with  33  million  other 
licensed  fishermen  in  the  U.S.,  you 
can  win  the  battle  for  your  fishing 
rights.  By  joining  the  American 
Sportfishing  Federation,  you  will 
be  taking  the  first  step  to  winning 
that  battle. 


YES!  I  want  to  save  fishing  and  save  hundreds  of  dollars  on  brand  name 
fishing  equipment.  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for$10,  made 
payable  to:  American  Sportfishing  Federation. 

Mail  to:  American  Sportfishing  Federation,  P.O.  Box  426,  Chicago,  IL  60690. 
(Please  print  clearly) 


FIRST   NAME 


MIDDLE  INITIAL 


LAST  NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


I  am  a  member  of  the  following  fishing  club : 


CLUB  NAME  CITY 

Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  Consumers  only.  Allow  four  to  six  weeks  for  processing  and  delivery. 
Zip  codes  must  be  included  to  ensure  delivery.  Offer  expires  on  November  30,  1980. 
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Thte  American  Sportfishing 
Federation  is  now  being  formed 
With  your  help  it  will  become  the 
organization  to  protect  your  fish 
rights.  The  Federation  has  the  leg 
lative  experts,  lawyers,  biologist: 
environmentalists  and  public  infc 
mation  people  who  can  effectivel 
help  you  do  this  vital  job. 

The  first  line  of  offense  for  youi 
fishing  rights  is  at  your  local  and 
state  level.  Membership  in  the 
American  Sportfishing  Federatior 
automatically  makes  you  a  membf 
of  your  local  state  Federation. 
To  become  a  member,  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it,  along 
with  $10. 

The  plus  you  get  for  joining  not 

With  your  membership,  you  receivi 
a  cash  coupon  rebate  booklet  f  i  I  lee 
with  coupons  that  are  worth  hundrei 
of  dollars  on  brand  name  fishing 
equipment. 

Act  now!  Fill  in  this  coupon.  Mail  in 
your  membership  application  and 
fee  today! 


American  Sportfishing  Federation 


Cash  rebates  on  more  than  100  fishing  tackle  items  are  available  through  a  coupon  booklet  offered 
to  anglers  joining  the  newly  -  formed  American  Sportfishing  Federation,  a  national  organization 
dedicated  to  saving  sportfishing.  The  coupon  booklet  is  part  of  a  drive  by  the  members  of  the  American 
Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  Association  to  launch  the  new  federation.  (Contact  American  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturers  Association,  2625  Clearbrook  Drive,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60005,  312  364  -  4666.) 


